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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by this Association of the administrations 
of the several institutions listed below show that they are 
not maintaining conditions of academic freedom and 
tenure in accordance with academic custom and usage as 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American 
Colleges, and other associations interested in higher 
education. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not 
mean that censure is visited by this Association either 
upon the whole of that institution or upon the faculty, but 
specifically upon its present administration. This pro- 
cedure does not affect the eligibility of non-members for 
membership in the Association, nor does it affect the 
individual rights of our members at the institution in 
question, nor do members of the Association who accept 
positions on the faculty of an institution whose adminis- 
tration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This 
list is published for the sole purpose of informing our 
members, the profession at large, and the public that un- 
satisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure 
have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names 
are placed on or removed from this censured list only by 
vote of the Association’s annual meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the dates 
of these actions by the annual meeting are listed below: 


Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida December, 1933 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia December, 1933 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania December, 1935 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


On April 12, 1937, the State Board of Education of Montana 
took action with respect to two members of the faculty of Montana 
State University at Missoula.! | The Board placed on month-to- 
month tenure Professor J. P. Rowe, head of the Department of 
Geology, who had been a member of the University faculty for 
about thirty-seven years. The Board also sustained President 
G. F. Simmons of the University in his decision, previously reached 
and announced, that Philip O. Keeney, Librarian and Professor of 
Library Science since 1931, should not be recommended for 
reappointment. 

This episode duly came to the attention of the Association. 
After preliminary correspondence an investigating committee com- 
posed of Associate Professor Harry F. Clements (Botany; State 
College of Washington), Professor Charles McKinley (Political 
Science; Reed College), and Professor S. Stephenson Smith (Eng- 
lish; University of Oregon) was appointed. Before the investiga- 
tion commenced, Professor Smith withdrew from the committee in 
deference to a protest by President Simmons. Early in June, 1937, 
Professors Clements and McKinley spent a week in Missoula and 
Helena interviewing President Simmons, other administrative 
officials, members of the State Board, a large number of the faculty, 
and present and former students in the University. The com- 
mittee has prosecuted further inquiry by mail. A preliminary 
draft of the committee’s report was promptly prepared, and its 
contents were made known to President Simmons before the quar- 
terly meeting of the State Board in July. At that meeting there 

1 For purposes of clarity it should be explained that the “University of Montana,” 
over which the State Board of Education exercises control and supervision, in- 
cludes all six institutions of higher education in the State. One of these institu- 
tions is Montana State University, located at Missoula. The Board is composed 
of eleven members. Eight of the members are appointed by the Governor with 


the advice and consent of the Senate. The remaining members are the Governor 
himself, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the Attorney General. 
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was no rescission or modification of the Board’s action. A redraft 
of the report was ready before the end of August, 1937, but the 
comments by President Simmons on the preliminary draft were 
not received until late September. Meanwhile Professor Keeney 
had sought reinstatement through mandamus proceedings. Not 
only was the completion of this case delayed for many weeks, but 
judgment by the trial court was withheld until March 22, 1938. 
At that time District Judge George W. Padbury issued a peremp- 
tory writ of mandamus to the State Board of Education ordering 
the reinstatement of Professor Keeney as Librarian and com- 
manding the payment of his salary to Professor Keeney from Sep- 
tember 1, 1937. The court held that Professor Keeney “‘has had 
a position of permanent tenure from which he has unlawfully and 
without such notice or hearing as provided by law been precluded 
by said defendants.” Since it is expected that this decision will 
be appealed to the State Supreme Court, where its final determi- 
nation may be indefinitely delayed, the Association is departing 
from its ordinary practice of declining to publish comment upon 
situations which are subjects of pending judicial proceedings. 

The revised report, even standing alone, is much too long for 
publication in the Bulletin. President Simmons’ criticism is al- 
most equally extended. This criticism, and recent amendments 
proposed by the investigating committee, have been taken into 
consideration in shaping the following condensed statement. While 
the members of the investigating committee regard this statement 
as less adequate than the full report, they have acceded to its 
publication and consider that it contains no inaccuracies or mis- 
leading implications. 


Background of the Cases 


To convey a proper understanding of the implications and pos- 
sible future significance of the State Board’s action, it is necessary 
to make a preliminary statement of the general background. Two 
factors of uneasiness with respect to tenure exist in Montana State 
University. The first is of a general nature, affecting all teachers 
in State educational institutions. The Montana Legislature has 
passed an act, approved on February 8, 1937, which gives the 
Governor sweeping control, including power of removal, over large 
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classes of state officials and employees. There is apprehension 
among teachers that the terms of this act may be broad enough to 
include them. This apprehension has not been entirely allayed 
by the Governor’s disclaimer of any intention to invoke the powers 
granted by the act with respect to teachers, or by an opinion of the 
Attorney General to the effect that the act does not extend to 
teachers. 

Second, and with particular bearing upon Montana State Uni- 
versity, a difficult situation was created by the appointment of 
President Simmons. His predecessor, President Clapp, enjoyed 
the respect, confidence, and active good will of the faculty. In 
the autumn of 1934, President Clapp was taken seriously ill. On 
May 9, 1935, he died. Professor Scheuch was appointed Acting 
President. The State Board also appointed a subcommittee of 
three members to seek a successor to President Clapp. The chair- 
man of this subcommittee was Mr. Wallace Brennan, the Board 
member from Missoula, who, by reason of his geographical proxim- 
ity and active interest, had during President Clapp’s illness come 
to exercise influence over the affairs of Montana State University. 
A faculty meeting on May 23, 1935, authorized the Acting Presi- 
dent to appoint a faculty committee to acquaint the State Board 
with the desire of the faculty that it be consulted in the selection 
of a new President. In due course, with the acquiescence of Mr. 
Brennan, a faculty committee to canvass the field and present sug- 
gestions was appointed. 

This committee ascertained an overwhelming faculty preference 
for the choice of an outsider as President. It also ascertained that 
if a member of the faculty were to be chosen, five or six different 
individuals were favored, none having a decided preference over 
the others. Assistant Professor G. F. Simmons, ultimately the 
successful candidate, was not one of the individuals thus favored. 
In fact, his name was mentioned by only one person in a third 
choice vote on the first canvass, and received only minor mention 
on a subsequent canvass. This is scarcely surprising, because his 
academic career had been brief. He came in 1934 direct from 
graduate work at the University of Chicago to his post in the De- 
partment of Zoology. The pertinent data of his professional 
career, as given in Who’s Who in America, is as follows: A. B., 1921, 
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and A. M., 1922, University of Texas (instructor, 1921-22); scien- 
tific leader of South Atlantic expedition of Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History, 1923-26, and curator of ornithology at same 
museum, 1926-29; research in zoology, University of Chicago, 
1931-34. 

The outside candidates suggested by the faculty committee al- 
ready held such important and well paid positions as to be beyond 
the reach of a university able to offer its President only compara- 
tively low compensation.' Professor Simmons, because of the 
activity of certain business men in Missoula, gradually became a 
leading candidate, Mr. Brennan finally pressing vigorously for his 
appointment. 

The faculty committee unanimously and emphatically opposed 
the appointment of Professor Simmons, stating that his credentials 
showed that “‘in his professional work he has had friction with his 
superior officers and his colleagues. During the fifteen months 
that he has been a member of this faculty, similar traits have been in 
evidence. Our experience with him during the fifteen months and 
our knowledge of the attitude of the faculty toward him convince 
us that he is not a suitable person for the presidency of the State 
University.” Despite controversy on the point, the investigating 
committee was completely convinced that Professor Simmons was 
unacceptable to an overwhelming majority of the staff and that 
this majority regarded his selection as a distinct calamity to the 
University. Some faculty members, including Professor Keeney, 
felt so strongly that they wished to present a formal protest to the 
State Board, after the choice of Professor Simmons became known. 

Hence it was in an atmosphere of faculty defeat, distrust, and re- 
luctant acquiescence that President Simmons assumed his duties 
in January, 1936. According to his own statement he fully recog- 
nized the difficulties of the situation, but ‘‘accepted the challenge 
and the appointment.” President Simmons did indeed make some 
progress toward gaining the confidence of his associates. The 
investigating committee found a consensus of testimony indicating 
that during the winter of 1936-37 there was a growing feeling that 
tensions were easing and that the new President was learning how 


1 The initial figure suggested was $4750 and a residence. This figure was later 
raised to $5460 and a residence. 
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to deal with the University faculty. But the committee also found 
that the Keeney dismissal, coupled with the Rowe chastisement, 
utterly demolished this incipient sense of security and good will 
and brought panic in its stead. 


The Rowe Case 


Professor Rowe is one of the most respected and able members of 
the University staff. He has received marked recognition through- 
out the State of Montana and in other universities for his compe- 
tence as a geologist and teacher. He commands the respect of his 
fellow faculty members. It is true that he is 66 years old, and 
that under the University’s tenure rules when a member of the 
faculty reaches the age of 65 his “official connection with the Uni- 
versity may be terminated.” But there are on the staff of Mon- 
tana State University a number of members older than 66 who have 
not been subjected to any such drastic action as Professor Rowe. 
President Simmons frankly admits that Professor Rowe is vigorous 
and effective as a teacher, and particularly useful as chairman of 
the Interscholastic Committee. Moreover, the action taken 
against Professor Rowe is very different from the termination of his 
connection authorized by the tenure rules. This point is impor- 
tant with respect to the summary ex parte procedure employed. 
Action in accord with the rules might presumably be taken with- 
out notice or hearing. Action not in accord with the rules could 
not properly be taken thus with respect to a professor on per- 
manent tenure. Such action should be preceded by notice and 
opportunity for a hearing’ 

The record of the State Board’s meeting of April 12, 1937, con- 
tained this illuminating passage: “Inquiry into the reason for 
placing Dr. Rowe on this [month-to-month] basis led to a discus- 
sion of the relation of the faculty of the State University to the 
President. Dr. Paul C. Phillips, Vice-President, stated that 
President Simmons has made every effort to conciliate the members 
of the faculty, who had opposed his appointment as president, and 
that many had changed their opinions, although there still re- 
mained an antagonistic group.”? Quite obviously Professor Rowe 


1 The quotation is from the original record, before its approval by the Board. 
This passage related to proceedings .n executive session, and was later expunged. 
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was considered a member of the antagonistic group, and the action 
directed against him was disciplinary in its nature. President 
Simmons says that any criticism of the Board for taking this step 
“should include an understanding that I was not satisfied with 
Dr. Rowe’s services, that he had repeatedly shown his unwilling- 
ness to work in cooperation with the administration, had gone out 
of his way to make trouble on matters that he knew were of con- 
siderable concern to the administration and which the administra- 
tion was trying to solve as rapidly as possible, and that the ad- 
ministration and the Board were faced with the question as to 
whether Dr. Rowe should be dropped, since he was past retire- 
ment age, or whether he should be continued with an understanding 
that he would have to confine his activities to matters properly within 
his sphere.” (Emphasis supplied.) 

The complaints against Professor Rowe fall into two categories. 
Those in the first category have to do with financial matters, princi- 
pally or entirely problems of University salaries. The members of 
the faculty have time after time elected Professor Rowe to the 
Budget and Policy Committee. In the academic year 1936-37 he 
was elected Chairman of the Committee by a 2-1 vote. The 
faculty regarded Professor Rowe as their champion in salary 
matters. These matters are pressing, because salaries in Montana 
State University, never on a very high scale, were cut during the 
depression and have not been restored to their original level. 

It was asserted to the investigating committee that Professor 
Rowe had been a trouble maker with respect to the salary problem 
and otherwise in the administrations of President Sisson and Presi- 
dent Clapp. Since April 12, 1937, former President Sisson has 
written a letter in which he emphatically denies any obstructionary 
tactics by Professor Rowe during the Sisson administration, saying 
on the contrary that Professor Rowe was “always cooperative, 
energetic, intelligent, in the service of the University both in [his] 
own department and in many important extra functions... .” 
As to Professor Rowe’s attitude during the Clapp administration, 
former Chancellor Melvin A. Brannon of the University of Mon- 
tana, who held office contemporaneously with President Clapp, 
writes: “At no time did the late President Charles H. Clapp men- 
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tion any failure of Dr. Rowe in cooperation and in constructive 
service. On the contrary he gave him high praise for his devotion to 
student welfare and to his notable service in visiting states in the 
Middle West as representative of the State University’s Summer 
Schools. President Clapp also praised Dr. Rowe highly for his dis- 
tinguished and outstanding service in developing the notable inter- 
scholastic at Missoula and in making friends for the State University 
throughout the State of Montana.” It was also asserted by 
Board Member Brennan that Professor Rowe induced Acting 
President Scheuch improperly to use in salary restoration 
certain funds which were obtained to inaugurate a pension sys- 
tem. Professor Rowe denies this, categorically and in detail, and 
the committee does not believe the charge because President Clapp 
prepared the salary schedule for 1935-36 before his death. 

President Simmons complained of oral statements to the faculty 
and a letter to the President by Professor Rowe on and about June 
10, 1936, to the effect that the University had funds available to 
restore part of the salary cuts which President Simmons stubbornly 
refused to use for this purpose. In connection with this complaint, 
President Simmons asserts that Professor Rowe disregarded the 
views of other members of the Budget and Policy Committee. 
The investigating committee found that there was an honest dif- 
ference of opinion between Professor Rowe and President Simmons 
as to the propriety of using a certain fund in such a way as to re- 
lease other funds for salary purposes, and perceives no impropriety 
in Professor Rowe’s insistence upon his view. The President’s 
position was probably sounder then Rowe’s but the faculty whom 
Rowe represented were entitled to know the latter’s contention. 

Incidentally, President Simmons asserts that on at least one 
occasion Professor Rowe obtained a copy of the salary list and im- 
properly revealed certain details of this list. The investigating 
committee, while not suggesting that a breach of confidence should 
be approved, doubts whether any secrecy could long be maintained 
in matters of this kind because the salary list is a public document 
in Montana, and is customarily known on the campus. Professor 
Rowe asserted: “Every fraternity house has a list every time the 
Legislature meets. Besides in a State institution the minutes of 
the State Board of Education and all other State Boards are open 
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to the public at all times. I have had the salary lists of this and 
the other units of the University of Montana for many years.” 

In this connection, President Simmons charges that Professor 
Rowe urged faculty increases for the older, rather than the younger, 
members of the teaching staff. The President’s policy was other- 
wise, but the investigating committee fails to seewhy Professor Rowe 
was not entitled to hisown philosophy. The President charges that 
Professor Rowe was not altogether disinterested in urging salary 
increases. This seems irrelevant to the investigating committee. 

The second category of complaints against Professor Rowe in- 
cludes accusations of indiscretion, disregard of normal channels of 
communication, and the like. Thus President Simmons asserts 
that Professor Rowe has dealt directly with the State Board and 
with other State departments and institutions instead of passing 
his communications through the President’s office or informing the 
President of what he was doing. The preceding charge about 
salary lists partakes somewhat of this nature. By way of further 
specification, President Simmons complained because Professor 
Rowe had discussed with a member of the State Board and with 
members of the faculty the selection of a new Chancellor for the 
University of Montana. As to the discussion with the Board 
member Professor Rowe explains that he and this member were 
schoolmates, that they frequently visit each other, and that the dis- 
cussion of the Chancellorship was initiated by the Board member 
rather than by Professor Rowe. Furthermore, Professor Rowe 
insists that he duly discussed the Chancellorship question with 
President Simmons and the Budget and Policy Committee. The 
investigating committee was unable to find any irregularity on 
Professor Rowe’s part in this connection. The problem of ob- 
taining a new Chancellor, or having the post remain vacant, seems 
an appropriate topic for consideration and debate by members of a 
faculty coming under the Chancellor’s jurisdiction. 

In his comment on the draft report, President Simmons strongly 
criticizes Professor Rowe for suggesting to Board Member Bren- 
nan during the period of President Clapp’s illness that Professor 
Rowe should be made Acting President. Whether or not such a 
suggestion was made, and whether or not it was wise, this charge 
seems irrelevant to the investigating committee. Were the in- 
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vestigation directed primarily toward discovering whether Presi- 
dent Simmons is prejudiced against Professor Rowe, and disclosing 
the reasons for prejudice, the fact of Professor Rowe’s having 
sought the acting presidency and possibly through it a permanent 
appointment to the presidential office might be of some significance. 
The primary object of the investigation, however, was to ascertain 
whether there was justification for the punitive action taken 
against Professor Rowe. 

The investigating committee concludes that this action involved 
unfair discrimination and was unjustified. Further, the action 
was extremely unwise from the point of view of faculty morale be- 
cause it might be and was interpreted as a blow at the chosen rep- 
resentative of the faculty by reason of his activity with respect to 
the restoration of salary cuts. If Professor Rowe inaccurately pre- 
sented facts bearing upon this problem, normal and proper pro- 
cedure on the part of the administration would seem to be explana- 
tion of the truth, possibly accompanied by the suggestion or implica- 
tion that Professor Rowe was not giving his constituents proper 


service. This would have put to the faculty the issue of continu- 
ing or discontinuing Professor Rowe as a member of the Budget and 
Policy Committee. The action in fact taken might justly enough 
be deemed an effort to intimidate the faculty’s representative. 


The Keeney Case 


The case of Professor Keeney involves one difficult problem not 
present in the case of Professor Rowe. The latter was unques- 
tionably on indefinite or permanent tenure. President Simmons 
asserts that Professor Keeney had tenure only from year-to-year. 
If the President’s contention is true, it follows that Professor 
Keeney might be dropped from the faculty without either specifica- 
tion of reasons or a hearing; if, on the contrary, he had an indefi- 
nite or permanent appointment he was entitled both to such a 
specification and to an adequate hearing thereon. 

Montana State University operates under specific rules of tenure, 
set forth upon the reverse side of the contract blanks or forms sent, 
normally not later than April of each year, to members of the 
faculty. Paragraph 2 of the tenure rules contains the following 
pertinent provisions: 
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Professors and Associate Professors are on permanent appoint- 
ment; provided, however, that the initial appointment to a full 
professorship or to an associate professorship may be for a limited 
term. Such limited term appointment may be renewed; _pro- 
vided, however, that re-appointment after three years of service 
shall be deemed a permanent appointment. 


It will be observed that the clause last quoted contains no explicit 
reservation or exception. It would, however, be obviously un- 
reasonable to suggest that the State University of Montana may 
not carry a teacher for more than three years without having him 
automatically go on permanent appointment. The reasonable 
view, and the one in accord with generally accepted principles of 
academic tenure, would permit continuance of a temporary or trial 
appointment beyond the three-year limit, provided notice of such 
continuance is properly brought home to the faculty member con- 
cerned. This interpretation gives due value to the term “‘shall be 
deemed.” In Professor Keeney’s case one modifying factor exists. 
He assured the committee that, by oral understanding with Presi- 
dent Clapp in the summer of 1931, his original appointment was 
accepted on condition that after the first year he should be placed 
on permanent tenure if his services proved satisfactory. Since 
there is no written record of this understanding, and since the 
death of President Clapp has made it impossible to obtain his 
version, both the investigating committee’s report and this state- 
ment discuss the problem of Professor Keeney’s tenure in the light 
of the standardized three-year practice, which puts the crucial date 
in 1934, as well as in the light of the asserted one-year promise 
which puts the crucial date in 1932. 

Did Professor Keeney receive timely notice of the continuance 
of his trial status to nullify what would otherwise have been a rea- 
sonable belief of permanent tenure? The investigating committee 
found that the University’s records, and the contract forms and 
teacher’s oaths executed by Professor Keeney, are all consistent 
with a continued trial period covering the whole time of his service 
to the University. But Professor Keeney did not see the Univer- 
sity records. Consequently they can not properly be treated as 
conveying to him the necessary notice. Like reasoning makes 
irrelevant “special instructions” said to have been given the Execu- 
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tive Secretary of the State Board. As to the significance of the 
yearly contract forms, the investigating committee found the 
problem somewhat more debatable. It has in fact been the prac- 
tice in Montana State University to furnish those teachers placed 
upon permanent tenure with contract forms different from the 
forms used for teachers on year-to-year tenure. All the forms sent 
to Professor Keeney were of the latter variety. But Professor 
Keeney testified, and the committee finds, that he was never ad- 
vised by the administration of this distinction, nor did he discover 
the distinction for himself until at least as late as 1936. Further, 
the committee finds from evidence given by other members of the 
faculty that there has been quite general ignorance of the distinc- 
tion in contract forms as between the two groups of teachers. 
This finding also covers any question raised with respect to the 
significance of the filing of annual teacher’s oaths by Professor 
Keeney. 

The administration relies particularly upon oral notice alleged 
to have been given Professor Keeney by President Clapp on or 
about September 5, 1934. It will be observed that such notice 
came far too late if Professor Keeney’s assertion of his initial under- 
standing with President Clapp be accepted. Indeed, notice given 
after the termination of the third full year of Professor Keeney’s serv- 
ice seems definitely too late even under the general tenure rules 
of the University. Such notice, in reasonable fairness, should have 
been given not later than the spring of the third year and certainly 
could not be considered effective when delayed until that year, 
ending August 31, had completely expired. 

Aside from these points, the administration’s case rests upon an 
unsigned memorandum, in the handwriting of President Clapp, 
which reads as follows: 

Interview with Keeney—Sept. 5, 1935 
Spoke to me informally about summer plans and leave of 
absence 
leave so early 
staying away so long 
did _ make formal request 
or 


not properly understood all 
concerned 


General approval—no idea 
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Library Assoc. & visit 
libraries 
Upsetting to library staff 
Disorganized leave for Pacific N. W. Assoc.—Walla 
Walla, June 27, 28, 29, 30 
Much gossip & comment (mostly unjustified) 
St all on 11-12 months basis—chiefly clerical 
Far from completely satisfied—reason annual appts. 
Difficult to analyze 
Lack of interest in library and institution 
Other things overshadow interest in 
“dog complex” 
Lack of complete cooperation 
Staff and Business Office 
Lack of stamina 
Wanted man & not woman 
disappointed cocktail party—year ago 
Fitzgerald’s downfall 
Fisher took blame—up to you to say No 
Personal peculiarities—rather marked 
JBS—careless—desk cluttered, lack of organization— 
members of staff not consulted 
HGM—Not too much time, “settled down” too gossipy 
“Do Not Bring Dog To Office” 


Any attempt to interpret the whole content of this memorandum 
runs great risk of error. The investigating committee has care- 
fully undertaken the task, but for purposes of this statement at- 
tention will be primarily focused upon the words: ‘‘Far from com- 
pletely satisfied—reason annual appts.” President Simmons reads 
the memorandum as the record of a conversation between Presi- 
dent Clapp and Professor Keeney, and of course sees in the fore- 
going sentence a statement by his predecessor that Professor 
Keeney was duly told of the continuance of his annual tenure. 

Several difficulties inevitably arise in dealing with this enigmatic 
memorandum. To begin with, it is dated “Sept. 5, 7935.” Presi- 
dent Clapp, as above stated, died in May, 1935. The administra- 
tion suggests, and the investigating committee believes, that 
“1935” was mistakenly written for “1934,” and that the memo- 
randum has to do with an interview in the earlier year. But was 
the President making notes in anticipation of the interview, or re- 
cording the substance of the interview after it had taken place? 


2 
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The investigating committee inclines to the former interpretation. 
President Clapp had a habit of preparing notes of this kind for 
future interviews and conferences. Moreover, no interview could 
possibly have taken place between the President and Professor 
Keeney on September 5, 1934, because Professor Keeney had not 
yet come back to Missoula from his vacation. During the summer 
of 1934, the Keeneys took a long automobile trip, and kept a “log” 
of this trip. The log shows that they did not return to the Uni- 
versity until the evening of September 7, 1934. Professor Keeney 
also says that because he was engaged in moving to a new house 
after his return, and involved in work at the library, he did not see 
President Clapp until approximately September 18, 1934. Pro- 
fessor Keeney states positively that when his interview with the 
President finally took place, President Clapp confronted him with 
one, and only one, item included in the memorandum. This had 
to do with Professor Keeney’s summer vacation of 1934. The 
President complained because permission had not been properly 
sought for so prolonged an absence. Professor Keeney reminded 
him that the matter had been covered in two conversations of the 
preceding spring and that President Clapp had given Professor 
Keeney full permission to be away but had obviously forgotten to 
make a note of it. 

The administration’s reply to this version of the event consists 
of a statement by the secretary of the late President Clapp, now 
the secretary of President Simmons. Her statement is in sub- 
stance that during the summer of 1934 she saw from time to time 
another memorandum by President Clapp, written upon paper of a 
different size from that used for the memorandum quoted above, 
but covering similar subject matter. After President Clapp died, 
the secretary cleared out his desk, and discovered the memorandum 
immediately under discussion, deposited in a drawer containing 
other documents concerning University affairs, and not in that 
part of the desk used by President Clapp for current matters. In 
addition, the secretary says that during the summer of 1934, Presi- 
dent Clapp in conversations with her indicated entire forgetfulness 
of any talk whatever with Professor Keeney about a prolonged 
vacation. At some time in September, after the interview with 
Professor Keeney had taken place, the President told his secretary 
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that Professor Keeney had refreshed his memory with regard to 
the vacation question. Hence the conclusion is urged by the ad- 
ministration that the disputed memorandum, because it includes 
“Spoke to me informally about summer plans and leave... ,” 
must embody President Clapp’s summary of an interview which 
had actually taken place. 

The investigating committee could not bring itself to believe 
that there has been a double mistake in the date of the memoran- 
dum. “Sept. 5” should stand even though “1935” be changed to 
“1934.” Also, it seems to the investigating committee that the 
memorandum is too orderly to be the actual record of a conversa- 
tion in whichtopics would necessarily become intermingled. Finally, 
the committee is strongly moved by the fact that the memoran- 
dum gives no indication of any replies by Professor Keeney to 
the criticisms supposed to have been offered by the President. 
The substance, as well as the date, is consistent only with anticipa- 
tory notes. On account of the importance and considerable dif- 
ficulty of this point, the evidence respecting the memorandum is 
presented somewhat fully, so that the reader may be put in a posi- 
tion to form his own conclusion. 

The investigating committee finds that no timely special notice, 
in any form, was given Professor Keeney to defeat his reasonable 
assumption of permanent tenure. It is significant to note that a 
majority of the Budget and Policy Committee assumed Professor 
Keeney to be on permanent tenure as late as 1936. Further, 
Attorney General Freebourn has formally ruled that Professor 
Keeney was on permanent tenure. This determination by the 
appropriate law officer of the State is entitled to serious respect. 


Specification of Charges and Hearing in the Keeney Case 


In consequence of its_finding that Professor Keeney should be 
considered as having achieved permanent tenure, the investigating 
committee inquired into the specification of reasons or charges 
against Professor Keeney and the hearing granted to him. So far 
as specification of charges is concerned, President Simmons gives a 
brief and definitive answer. No specification, he says, was at- 
tempted, because it was unnecessary. The administration was 
entitled to terminate Professor Keeney’s employment at any time 
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upon appropriate notice. Here, then, under the investigating 
committee’s findings, is a definite violation of proper procedure 
with respect to academic tenure. 

President Simmons asserts, however, that despite his failure to 
specify charges, Professor Keeney was given an adequate hearing 
prior to the vote by the State Board. Two bodies existed before 
which a hearing might be held. One was the State Board itself, 
the other the Service Committee, composed of three members of 
the faculty of Montana State University. The tenure regulations 
provide that this Committee, upon the request of any member of 
the staff whose removal is proposed, has the duty “to inquire into 
the case and to submit a report of its findings. . ..” 

On April 6, 1937, President Simmons wrote Professor Keeney 
that continuance of his appointment would not be recommended. 
Two days later Professor Keeney formally requested that the Serv- 
ice Committee make an investigation. Since the Keeney case 
was decided at a meeting of the State Board on April 12, 1937, it 
will be observed that the Service Committee had no adequate time 
for careful inquiry. Also President Simmons denied that Professor 
Keeney had such tenure as to entitle him to an investigation by the 
Service Committee. In part for these reasons, and probably in 
part because of the supervening decision by the State Board, the 
Service Committee never investigated the merits of the Keeney 
case. 

When the matter came up before the State Board, on Professor 
Keeney’s formal petition for reappointment, the Board went into 
executive session, excluded persons other than its own members, 
heard President Simmons, then separately heard Professor Keeney, 
and declined to hear certain representatives of organized labor who 
wished to appear on Professor Keeney’s behalf. It does not appear 
that the labor representatives had any material first-hand knowl- 
edge of the controversy. Buta hearingin which Professor Keeney 
had no opportunity to hear the President’s statement of the case 
for the administration, and had not received a summary of that 
case in the form of a specification of charges, is so obviously inade- 
quate that argument about its merits seems futile. The investigat- 
ing committee concludes that Professor Keeney did not receive an 
adequate hearing. 
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Indeed, it may be observed that no adequate hearing upon this 
complicated case could possibly have been had at a busy meeting of 
the Board. In its attempt to follow out the details of charges, 
rebuttal, and counter-charges the investigating committee was 
forced to an intricate inquiry, the account of which covers many 
typewritten pages. Plainly the matter is one which should have 
been submitted well in advance of April 12, 1937, either to the 
Service Committee or to a subcommittee of the State Board, if any 
contention of adequate investigation were to be put forward. 

The decision by the State Board was against Professor Keeney, 
as already stated, but Attorney General Freebourn and Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Ruth Reardon appear to have been 
in opposition. The minutes of the executive session were later 
expunged from the records. 


Complaints Against Professor Keeney 


The investigating committee has traced the development of 


criticisms of Professor Keeney through President Clapp’s memo- 
randum of 1934, discussions of 1936 by the Budget and Policy Com- 
mittee, letters written at various times by President Simmons, and 
oral statements in 1937 by the President and also by Vice-President 
Phillips and by Board Member Brennan. The investigating 
committee finds that the charges fit into two general categories. 
Those in the first category are, in one form or another, claims that 
Professor Keeney was a hostile and disturbing influence, interfering 
with proper functioning of the University. Those in the other 
category have to do with Professor Keeney’s technical competence. 
The latter charges involve little or no suggestion that Professor 
Keeney is an incapable teacher, but raise questions as to his 
librarianship and his willingness to adapt himself to certain ad- 
ministrative regulations and policies. 

Having in mind the fact that President Simmons at first put 
forward only accusations of disturbing influence, and did not until 
a considerably later date begin to formulate those respecting tech- 
nical competency, the investigating committee has concluded that 
the real cause of the President’s action against Professor Keeney 
is found in the former charges, the latter being introduced after 
President Simmons found that his case on the earlier ground did not 
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seem convincing. Whether any evidence of technical incompe- 
tence was adduced before the State Board does not appear. This 
conclusion of the committee is reenforced by a letter of July 8, 
1936, in which President Simmons told Professor Keeney that he 
would be “protected ... as long as things are going as nicely as 
they have been recently.” This referred, says the President, to an 
expectation that Keeney would “‘stick to his own work and not in- 
terfere with the general administration of the University or go out 
of his way to make it difficult for me in my dealings with the faculty 
and students.” 


Charges That Professor Keeney Stirred up Discontent 
Among Faculty and Students 


The most important item in President Simmons’ claims that 
Professor Keeney had been a hostile disturbing influence is related 
to a controversy about censorship which was active from Septem- 
ber, 1935, to April, 1936. During the month first mentioned, 
which, it will be observed, antedated the Simmons administra- 
tion, the State Board adopted a resolution banning from the Uni- 
versity library a certain novel and “‘all books of similar character.” 
No explanation is necessary to show that a storm of controversy 
was certain to be raised, and actually was raised, by such action. 
The dispute extended not alone to books but also to the content of 
teaching, the influence of certain faculty members on the students, 
and various kindred topics. Much pressure was brought to bear 
upon President Simmons to obtain a rescission of the objectionable 
resolution. A majority of the faculty plainly felt that in matters 
such as those mentioned the University authorities should have 
independence from outside dictation. Among the faculty, Pro- 
fessor Keeney, Professor H. G. Merriam of the Department of 
English, and Professor Bernard Hewitt, the dramatic coach, were 
especially concerned. Professor Keeney did not conceal his hos- 
tility to any kind of censorship. He gave out a statement for 
publication and by other methods disclosed his attitude. It should 
be added, though, that he and Professor Merriam both counseled 
restraint and patience in the latter part of 1935, while the new 
President was being sought. However, Professor Keeney and 
other members of the faculty were led by the words and actions of 
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President Simmons in the early part of 1936 to assume that the 
President would recommend some sort of censorship committee 
in the guise of a committee to preserve “good taste.” To this Pro- 
fessor Keeney was vigorously opposed, and he renewed the mani- 
festation of his views. Others did likewise. The investigating 
committee is of opinion that had it not been for the activity of 
Professors Keeney and Hewitt as well as the general resentment of 
the faculty, the University would have had a censorship committee 
in fact if not in name. President Simmons denies that he formed 
any definite plan for such censorship, and near the end of the cen- 
sorship struggle came out with the statement (widely regarded on 
the campus as an about-face): “I am a strong advocate of academic 
freedom and feel sure that we can leave it to the individual in- 
structor and the individual student to use his own good judgment 
on matters of taste and not being offensive to his neighbors.” He 
obtained from the State Board in April, 1936, a revocation of the 
resolution which had precipitated the controversy. 

It is clear, however, that President Simmons strongly resented 
certain activities of Professor Keeney in connection with the cen- 
sorship dispute. He seems to have identified Professor Merriam 
and incidentally Professor Keeney as having written, or been 
sources of information for, an abusive article published under an 
assumed name at a time when the controversy was raging strongly. 
While the President in his communications with the investigating 
committee did not accuse Professor Keeney on this score, he had 
felt it incumbent upon him to give Professor Keeney as well as Pro- 
fessor Merriam written warning respecting their future conduct. 
His admonitory letters were sent immediately after the April, 
1936, meeting of the State Board, and are partially quoted below. 
The first quotation is from the letter to Professor Keeney: 


In spite of the fact that this resolution (revoking the ban) 
was passed unanimously by the Board, there was a great deal of 
discussion, occupying about half an hour, during which various 
members of the Board made critical remarks about the English 
Department and the Library, and asked whether you and Mr. 
Merriam were giving full cooperation in our effort to avoid state 
criticism of the University. The Board also made it a point 
that they thought it was no business of the English Department, 
or the Library, working independently of the other departments, 
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to emphasize any of the “‘isms,”’ or to stress sociological, economic, 
or physiological material which might better be left up to the 
departments concerned. 

he State Board feels that, even though no definite complaint 
was made by me against you or Mr. Merriam, if the two of you 
set a proper tone for your departments there would not exist at 
the present time the campus turmoil as shown by the Kaimin, 
which has gone over the state, and by the recent article of the 
Pacific Weekly and the flood of mimeographed material that 
has gone out from Billings to all the state daily and weekly news- 
papers and many citizens of Montana. The Board feels that 
such turmoil and lack of teaching efficiency can not be tolerated, 
and in the future expects complete cooperation to prevent criticism 
against the University. 


The Merriam letter is even more complete and pointed. It ran 
in part as follows: 


While this resolution was passed unanimously, there was a great 
deal of discussion, covering perhaps half an hour, during which the 
question of complaints was raised, and nearly every member of the 
Board said that at one time or another he had heard complaints 
from parents, citizens, and members of the state Legislature about 
the tone of activities on this campus in the past. It was definitely 
stated that off and on, for at least the last ten years, the members 
of the State Board had thought that the English Department 
was the source of much criticism off the campus against the 
University, and that, while you personally had not committed 
any breaches of etiquette, much bad taste had been shown by 
men who had been chosen by you and who were working under 
your supervision and direction. They felt that the present 
flood of criticism against the University, such as the recent 
article in the Pacific Weekly and the sets of mimeographed sheets 
which are being sent to all state daily and weekly newspapers, 
to the fraternities and sororities, and to many alumni, have hurt 
the University, and that whether they have emanated from the 
English Department and the Library, at least no such turmoil 
should or would exist if you made each member of your division 
and department understand that it is no part of the job of a 
faculty member to invite criticism against the institution for 
which he works or against any member of the executive staff. 
The Board feels that a lack of teaching efficiency follows such 
campus turmoil and that this can not be tolerated. A number 
of members of the State Board repeated criticisms that had reached 
them from county superintendents and school principals in 
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Montana, to the effect that graduates of this University who go 
out to teach school have a very bad attitude toward cooperation 
and toward good taste in literature... . 


I trust that you will call a meeting of the Humanities Division 
including the Library staff and explain to them that, since the 
Board now leaves this matter entirely up to the faculty, we ex- 
pect to get complete cooperation in handling these matters, so 
that there will not arise in the future any necessity for the State 
Board to sit in criticism of what is going on on this campus. 

The tone of these letters indicates that the Board’s criticism ex- 
presses the feelings of the President. 

The general finding of the investigating committee on this as- 
pect of the Keeney case is that Professor Keeney neither did nor 
said in connection with the censorship controversy anything 
reasonably justifying his dismissal. 

Certain other charges of disturbing activities were made against 
Professor Keeney by Board Member Brennan. Mr. Brennan as- 
serted to the investigating committee that Professor Keeney propa- 
gandized in his library training courses for socialistic, communis- 
tic, and atheistic attitudes; also that students had complained to 
Mr. Brennan about vulgar discussion of sex matters in the course 
on Library Economy. President Simmons made no charges of this 
kind concerning Professor Keeney’s class work but did insist that 
propaganda efforts were expressed in Professor Keeney’s selection 
of books and in his contacts with students outside class. The 
committee made inquiries of a number of students, without being 
able to elicit any evidence in support of any of these charges. In 
fact, the trend of evidence was quite in the reverse direction. Be- 
ing asked for the names of the students who had complained to him, 
Mr. Brennan refused to give more than the name (without the 
address) of one woman student who was then in California. The 
committee feels that Keeney performed a valuable service to the 
University by an open shelf collection which he had established 
for creating leisure reading habits. While books were selected to 
create interest in the current cultural scene, they appear to have 
covered a wide variety of interests and many divergent points of 
view. Likewise the best available evidence points to a very en- 
lightened and fair-minded attitude in Keeney’s selection of mate- 
rials and methods for his library courses. For these activities the 
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committee believes Keeney merited high praise rather than con- 
demnation. 

The investigating committee was informed that Professor 
Keeney’s participation in the formation of a local of the American 
Federation of Teachers in the spring of 1936 might have some bear- 
ing upon the President’s decision and the State Board’s action. 
While the committee found some circumstantial evidence bearing 
out the suggestion, this activity may have occurred at such a late 
date, or at least may have been brought so late to the knowledge of 
President Simmons, as to be irrelevant. The committee considers 
the effect of the incident difficult to appraise and prefers to rest its 
conclusions on other grounds. President Simmons, it should be 
said, denies any inclination to resist the formation of the local of the 
American Federation of Teachers. 

President Simmons accuses Professor Keeney of making threats 
shortly after his receipt of the notice of April 6, 1937, that he would 
not be recommended for reappointment. According to the Presi- 
dent, these threats were to the effect that unless Professor Keeney 
was given a further one-year contract he would see that the Univer- 
sity was attacked by labor organizations and that he would spread 
unfavorable publicity across the country. Professor Keeney 
denies making such threats, and gives a different and more tem- 
perate account of the interview involved. The investigating com- 
mittee states that its experience in questioning Professor Keeney 
and in securing his explanations of various items in this compli- 
cated story leads the committee to deem his testimony at least as 
credible as that of President Simmons. This incident, of course, 
could not have influenced the President’s prior decision to recom- 
mend denial of reappointment for Professor Keeney. 

On this whole angle of the case, the findings of the investigating 
committee are to the effect that the charges against Professor 
Keeney are not proved to a sufficient extent to justify his dismissal. 


Charges Reflecting upon Professor Keeney’s 
Technical Competence 


Criticisms of Professor Keeney’s performance of duty from a 
technical point of view were confusedly presented to the investigat- 
ing committee by President Simmons, Vice-President Phillips, 
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and in minor particulars by a few others. After the committee 
had left Missoula, President Simmons was good enough to phrase 
his version of these charges in written form. Clearly it will be 
best to quote the written version, although even it offers some dif- 
ficulties because the various items are not mutually exclusive. 


1. Neither at the beginning of this period of service in 1931, 
nor at any time since then until requested in 1937 by the ad- 
ministration through Dr. Deiss, Chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee, has there been any evidence of his analyzing the needs of 
the Library, nor any plan for the proper functioning of the Library 
and its staff and assistants. Any such suggestions come from 
other departments, especially the University Business Office. 


There appears to be a difference of opinion between President 
Simmons and Professor Keeney as to the correct principles of 
librarianship and therefore as to the needs of the University Li- 
brary. The President desires that needs directly connected with 
undergraduate courses of instruction should be met as fully as 


possible, expenditures for reference and graduate instruction and 
research being minimized. He also desires exercise of careful 
selection in making library materials of a provocative or disturb- 
ing nature available tc immature students. Professor Keeney, 
in the President’s opinion, desires the Library to serve as a stimu- 
lus to understanding of contemporary problems and a point of 


contact with “realism.” In the opinion of the investigating com- 
mittee, this difference of opinion, if correctly expressed, is not dis- 
creditable to Professor Keeney. The committee finds that Pro- 
fessor Keeney’s expenditures for what may be described as general 
reading were comparatively slight and that President Simmons 
has much overstated the handicap to course instruction resulting 
from the pursuit of this policy. 

Complaint was made that Professor Keeney rarely called meet- 
ings of the Library Committee and made inadequate reports to the 
administration. While Keeney declares that President Clapp 
told him to use the Committee only when he felt the need, and 
that the drastic reduction in Library funds during the hard times 
made it necessary to spend mostly for continuations and so reduced 
the potential business for the Committee, the investigating com- 
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mittee thinks Keeney erred in not calling more Library Committee 
meetings. He ought to have used the Committee to share the 
onus of departmental allocations, small as they were. 

In October, 1936, President Simmons displaced Professor Keeney 
as Chairman of the Library Committee, substituting in his stead 
Professor Deiss, who does not appear to have had any special 
library training or experience. The President asserts that in- 
quiries by Professor Deiss disclosed Professor Keeney’s ignorance 
and incapacity as to the organization of the Library staff and the 
handling of Library funds, and that tardiness of response by Pro- 
fessor Keeney impeded study of the situation. Professor Keeney 
concedes that there was at first a certain amount of misunderstand- 
ing on his part as to what Professor Deiss desired, but says that 
when this cleared up the proper information was furnished and 
the two worked satisfactorily together. This evidence squares 
reasonably well with statements made to the investigating com- 
mittee by Professor Deiss. The committee is convinced that the 
President has grossly exaggerated both the delay and the implied 
lack of knowledge on the part of Professor Keeney. 


2. Mr. Keeney has not exercised proper supervision of the 
work of the librarian and student assistants. He has not at- 
tempted to coordinate the work of the staff. 


While the investigating committee does not profess competence 
to make a detailed examination of library administration, it felt 
compelled, in the absence of a professional library inquiry into this 
question, to investigate those phases of administration relating to 
the above charges. It found that Keeney had greatly improved 
the esprit de corps of the library staff by making its work much 
more pleasant and effective than it had been under his predecessor. 
He gave each staff member a definite sphere of activity within 
which initiative might be exercised, and encouraged professional 
in-service development. He replanned many aspects of library 
routine so as to minimize needless exertion and improve the total 
functioning of the library. The new freedom granted seems to 
have been fully compatible with the needs of coordination and 
supervision which appear to have been sufficiently and skillfully 
exercised by Keeney and his assistant librarian. 
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3. He [Professor Keeney] has absented_ himself 
from the campus for long intervals without obtaining the usual 
permission or even notifying the administrative offices. 


This third complaint should probably be treated as including 
criticism of Professor Keeney for failing to fill out proper instruc- 
tion reports as well as proper applications for leaves of absence. 
The investigating committee finds that the reports in question 
were not of great administrative consequence, and that in certain 
instances Professor Keeney’s failure to report was fully justified 
by the fact that he was not teaching classes and therefore had no 
report to make. The committee did, however, conclude that Pro- 
fessor Keeney failed to pay as much attention to the question of 
reports as a meticulous regard for administrative rules required. 


As to compliance with the appropriate formalities in connection 
with absence from the campus, the investigating committee finds 
that Professor Keeney was under misapprehension, in large part 
reasonable, as to what was required of him. While the President 
speaks of “frequent” absences “‘for long intervals,” only two spe- 
cific examples were furnished to the investigating committee. Of 
these, one was the summer vacation of 1934, already referred to. 
The other was an absence extending from December 18, 1936,' to 
January 4, 1937. In both cases, Professor Keeney asserts that his 
intentions were explained in advance and received informal assent. 
The committee finds that while these occurrences may have been 
irritating to the administration, and may indicate deficient at- 
tention to administrative formalities, they do not constitute “‘fre- 
quent” absences or under all the circumstances furnish legitimate 
ground for serious complaint. 


4. He [Professor Keeney] has very infrequently concerned him- 
self in the details of the Library work and has done very little of 
the routine work in the Library, in spite of the fact that the 
demands of the Library staff have been very great. 


This ground of complaint is presumably intended to include 
certain charges made by Vice-President Phillips about the irregu- 


1 This date is in controversy. Evidence for December 18 seems convincing to 
the investigating committee. 
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lar use and issue of newly acquired books. These matters, 
when looked into by the investigating committee, appeared too 
petty for serious consideration. Professor Keeney testifies that he 
paid careful attention to, and personally participated in, the rou- 
tine duties of the Library. On one occasion, he says, Vice-Presi- 
dent Phillips told him that he was demeaning his office by serving 
at the loan desk. He asserts that at no time did President Sim- 
mons direct him to do more routine work. The investigating com- 
mittee finds that this charge is not supported by evidence. 


. He [Professor Keeney] has not given his attention to the 
broad problems of improvement of University instruction by con- 
ferring with department heads, [and] has not helped to develop 
cooperation between the library and the four survey courses. 


The foregoing charge led the committee into a maze of small de- 
tails. Little or no evidence tending to sustain the President’s 
assertions was discovered. One of the larger issues had to do with 
the handling of money from an endowment fund for the purchase 
of books in economics and sociology, and for certain other purposes. 
Here the evidence was unanimous to the point that President 
Simmons never clearly defined how the fund should be used or how 
responsibility should be divided between Professor Keeney and the 
department head involved. As to cooperation between the library, 
the department heads, and the survey courses, the evidence be- 
fore the committee did not indicate any substantial failing on the 
part of Professor Keeney, but did suggest that his methods were 
sometimes too informal. 


6. He [Professor Keeney] has not maintained the good will 
of the Library staff. This is shown by his acceptance of fees 
for summer instruction in 1935 and 1936, where the instruction 
was actually done by other members of the Library staff, without 
making adequate provision for their remuneration. 


The fees of 1935 were used to buy supplies for daily afternoon 
tea served to the Library staff. No evidence was given that this 
caused complaint. In 1936 the fees aggregated $34. Professor 
Keeney indiscreetly, but not illegally, used half of this sum to de- 
fray part of the expense of a trip taken for professional purposes. 


_§ 
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The other half Professor Keeney distributed among the staff in a 
manner unsatisfactory to one or more of them. This affair was 
not handled well, but apparently in good faith. In every broad 
aspect Professor Keeney’s staff liked him and worked with him 
well and happily. The committee finds that the President’s alle- 
gations about internal dissension are not sustained. 


7. Under circumstances where a great deal of time should 
have been spent on studying and planning for the Library, Mr. 
Keeney has had plenty of time to give to promoting various 
activities consuming much administrative time. An example of 
this is the agitation among faculty and students, especially amon 
the students, on the matter of censorship in the winter of 1935-36. 


The foregoing complaint, while coupled with criticisms of Pro- 
fessor Keeney’s technical performance of his duties, seems out of 
place and is covered by earlier discussion, notably of the censor- 
ship incident. 

The committee concludes with respect to this portion of the case 
that Professor Keeney has given extraordinary satisfaction to most 
of the faculty consumers of library services. Such criticisms as 
have been made are minor, and it is remarkable that in a period of 
six lean budgetary years more clashes between the librarian and the 
faculty personnel did not occur. It was universally admitted that 
Professor Keeney made a tremendous improvement over the work 
of his predecessor. The friendly cooperative relations within the 
library are all the more remarkable when it is appreciated that the 
staff, because of budget shrinkage, was cut by one-third, and re- 
mained thus reduced notwithstanding an increase of student en- 
rollment of approximately one-third. Also, the establishment of 
four large orientation courses increased the circulation of the Li- 
brary fifteen per cent, since the staff had to handle the texts for these 
courses. Professor Keeney encouraged much wider use of the re- 
sources of the Library for general reading purposes by students, 
faculty, and townspeople. Commendation for his librarianship 
rather than condemnation ought to have been his reward from the 
University administration. 

Summing up the entire Keeney matter, the investigating com- 
mittee reports in substance as follows: 

(1) While there is a good technical case for the claim that Pro- 
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fessor Keeney was not on permanent tenure, there is also a good 
technical case for the opposite view. The substantial merits of the 
matter are in Professor Keeney’s favor. 

(2) The failure to reappoint Professor Keeney was in fact a 
dismissal. He should have been furnished a specification of charges 
and allowed a proper investigation by the Service Committee, 
before the State Board considered the President’s recommendation. 

(3) The hearing before the Board was not fair or adequate in 
any sense. 

(4) The real reasons for Professor Keeney’s dismissal do not in- 
clude his administrative management of the library. One of these 
reasons is Professor Keeney’s opposition to the election of Presi- 
dent Simmons and his inability to keep silent about his dislike of 
the President. Another is Professor Keeney’s participation in the 
protest over the censorship suggestion. These reasons, separately 
or in conjunction, fail to furnish sufficient ground for the action of 
the State Board. 


General Conclusion 


In the opinion of the investigating committee, Professor Rowe 
should be returned to permanent tenure, and Professor Keeney 
should either be reinstated on permanent tenure or, if he prefers to 
sever his connection with Montana State University, should be 
granted a leave of absence for one year on full pay. All serious 
charges against Professor Keeney’s librarianship should be re- 
tracted; if he desires to relocate, he is entitled to credentials of 
satisfactory service in Montana State University. 

There is no indication that the State Board and President Sim- 
mons will take any such curative action. Bearing in mind the 
strained general situation, possible future consequences of the 
Rowe and Keeney cases must be regarded with apprehension. The 
President’s statement of policy in his criticism of the investigating 
committee’s draft report is scarcely reassuring. He says: 
“Whether the Visiting Committee considered the Board action in 
the matter of Dr. Rowe in April of 1937, in placing Dr. Rowe’s 
[sic] on ‘current’ tenure, particularly inopportune, that aspect 
could not be considered if such action seemed necessary. Cer- 
tainly we could not temporize in the matter of necessary admin- 
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istrative action merely because it might upset the faculty. Cer- 
tainly immediate executive action has been necessary in certain 
matters, whether the faculty liked itor not. As soon as disturbed 
members of the faculty have an opportunity to learn the truth 
and to see that matters have been handled in an entirely fair man- 
ner, that no real injustice has been done anyone, then they are 
very quick to settle back into matters concerning them more per- 
sonally and to forget their temporary disturbed feeling. ...” 
Further, with respect to possible danger of Professor Merriam’s 
dismissal: “I had told the Committee that action might arise in 
the future, but for the present there was no such danger, and that I 
was not willing to be obligated for the future but would have to 
take into consideration matters as they arose.... I certainly 
have no intention in the future of permitting Mr. Merriam or any- 
one else to engage in deliberate activities of troublemaking or 
interference with the administration of this institution and stand- 
ing idly by while such activities occur. This is not a threat against 
Mr. Merriam or anyone else. It is a general statement of policy.” 


The above statement is based on the findings of the special sub- 
committee of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
appointed to conduct the investigation, and has been approved 
for publication by the members of Committee A. 


W. T. Laprape, Chairman 


Approved for publication by the subcommittee which conducted 
the investigation. 


Cuartes McKin Chairman 
Harry F. 


FACULTY-ADMINISTRATION 
COOPERATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA’ 


By GEORGE D. LOUDERBACK 
University of California (Berkeley) 
I. Introduction 


A university in the highest sense is fundamentally a company of 
scholars devoted to the discovery and teaching of truth and to the 
initiation of the rising generation of youth into independent, dis- 
criminating, unbiased, effective methods of the search for truth. 
To reach its highest effectiveness, the scholars and students must be 
free from the threat of directive pressure, persecution, or insecurity 


of tenure which may be based on personal, political, or other bias 
calculated to warp or otherwise vitiate teaching or the results of 
research. Provisions for administrative organization and finan- 
cial control may vary within wide limits and the essential character 
of the institution be maintained as a true university, provided the 
essential conditions above stated are realized. It should be evi- 
dent, however, that in a university as an operating institution, 
these conditions can only be realized fully if there is mutual re- 
spect, confidence, and cooperation between the established ad- 
ministration and the group of scholars usually designated the 
faculty. 

I have been asked to describe the situation at the University of 
California in regard to these conditions and the provisions for 
cooperation between administration and faculty. 

The system under which we are operating at the present time was 
formally established by action of the Regents in 1920 as a result of 
representations made by the faculty in 1919. At the time a small 
number of the faculty and administrative staff were opposed to the 


1 Professor Louderback addressed the annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors at Indianapolis, Indiana, December 31, 1937, on the 
subject of this paper, which is a résumé of his remarks on that occasion. 
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proposed system, believing that it was aimed at destroying the 
power and standing of the administration and substituting a sort 
of (incompetent) rank and file control, and some of them referred 
to those active in pushing the movement as “‘bolsheviks.”” This 
is recalled to emphasize the fact that no such purpose was contem- 
plated, nor has it worked out that way in practice. The leaders, 
at least, desired to uphold the position of the president as the execu- 
tive head of the University and to maintain the dignity and 
effectiveness of the office. They desired to bring about a more 
effective mutual understanding and cooperation on the part of 
president and faculty, to insure that the president was informed of 
faculty opinion on important matters before committing the 
University to a course of action, and to provide that policies in the 
making should be thoroughly considered in conference. An im- 
portant element of such a plan is that the faculty shall freely select 
its own representatives to conferences and advisory bodies. 


II. Legal Basis for the California System 


The general faculty of the University of California is officially 
designated the Academic Senate, but is not, as the name may sug- 
gest, limited to senior officials. It consists of “‘the President, the 
Vice-Presidents, the Deans,...and all professors and instructors 
giving instruction in any curriculum under the control of the Aca- 
demic Senate; but instructors of less than two years’ service shall not 
be entitled to vote.” The term “instructor” in this statement does 
not have the general significance employed at some institutions but 
refers to a definite limited group of officers of instruction below 
the grade of Assistant Professor. Lecturers, Associates, and Assist- 
ants are not members of the Academic Senate. 

The Academic Senate is empowered by the Regents to “choose 
its own chairman and committees in such manner as it may de- 
termine.” Its right “to lay its views before the Board of Regents 
through the President, on any matter pertaining to the conduct and 
welfare of the University, is fully recognized.” It is “authorized 
to select a committee to advise with the President concerning the 
budget.” 

As to tenure, the Regents’ resolution reads “that appointments 
as instructors be for one year only and that the entire period of serv- 
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ice. be regarded as probationary; that appointment as assistant 
professor be for a period of three years, with a recognized right on 
the part of the University to terminate the appointment at the end 
of that period; that appointment as associate professor or full 
professor carries with it security of tenure in the full academic 
sense.” It may be noted that the title of Instructor is given to a 
limited group who at the time of appointment have the Ph.D. or its 
equivalent in training and experience and who possess “promise of 
qualifying for professorial rank.” It is the only rank that has 
automatic increase in salary (for four years from the minimum), 
and it is understood that if at the end of five years an instructor 
does not qualify for promotion to the assistant professorship (which 
promotion may take place earlier, however), he shall not be 
reappointed as instructor. 


Fundamental to faculty-administration relationship is the Stand- 


ing Order of the Regents as to the power and privileges of the 
President: 


The President of the University shall be the executive head 
of the University in all its departments. The President shall 
be charged with the direction of all officers and employés of the 
University and shall be responsible for the enforcement of all 
rules and regulations of the University. 

The President shall recommend to the Board of Regents ap- 
pointments, promotions, demotions, and dismissals of members 
of the Academic Senate; he shall take such actions whenever they 
affect professorial positions only after consultation with properly 
constituted advisory bodies of the Academic Senate. The 
President shall counsel with the Academic Senate regarding 
changes in the educational policy of the University. He shall 
transmit to the Board of Regents, at their next regular meeting, 
any resolution or memorial addressed by the Senate to the Board. 
He shall report to the Senate concerning all acts of the Regents 
and of the State Government which affect the conduct of educa- 
tion and research within the University. 


As to deans and directors, they “shall be appointed by the Board 
of Regents on recommendation of the President, who will first ob- 
tain through properly constituted conference bodies the views of 
the Academic Senate.” 


The above quotations from the orders or resolutions of the Re- 
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gents form the legal basis for faculty organization and the system 
of cooperation and advice between administration and faculty on 
the important matters of University policies, budget, and the privi- 
lege and tenure of members of the faculty. To carry out its part 
in the system, the faculty each year elects a Committee on Com- 
mittees, which nominates for the elective positions (a few are ex- 
officio) of all committees of the Academic Senate.! 


III. Faculty Committees 


There are many Academic Senate committees. Among the 
more important general committees are: Educational Policy, 
Courses of Instruction, Rules and Jurisdiction, Board of Admis- 
sions, Schools, University Welfare, Board of Research, Library, 
Editorial. The last three advise the President not only on policies, 
but also as to allocation of funds under the research, library, and 
University Press budgets. The faculties or councils of the colleges, 
of the schools, and of the graduate division are committees of the 
Academic Senate, with organizations and powers determined by 
the Senate. 

At the present time, however, I will limit my discussion to the 
committees on Budget and on Privilege and Tenure, as they deal 
with fields in which most of the trouble and dissatisfaction arise 
between faculty and administration in various institutions. 


IV. The Budget Committee 


The original budget recommendations for academic departments 
come from the respective chairmen. Deans are not by virtue of 


1 The University of California operates on seven campuses, the largest centers 
being at Berkeley and Los Angeles. All the faculty throughout the State are 
members of the Academic Senate. For convenience of operation and adequate 
representation, the Senate is divided into two sections, which meet at Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, respectively. Each elects its own Committee on Committees 
to select committee members from its respective section. A system of procedure 
and committee organization has been set up for the purpose of maintaining the 
fundamental unity of the University without undue limitations on the solving of 
local problems and the carrying out of local activities. While this system may be 
of considerable interest, the problems it is intended to solve do not face the majority 
of A. A. U. P. members, and as it would merely complicate the present exposition, 
it will not be referred to in the remainder of the paper. The statements will be 
made in simplified form, as if there were but one set of committees and as the sys- 
tem works, for example, at Berkeley, where it has been in operation for the longest 
period of time—18 years. 
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their office budgetary officers. However, in technical schools and 
colleges in which there is a dominant or characterizing department 
the dean is usually the chairman and therefore budget officer of that 
department. In the College of Letters and Science where there 
are many departments of coordinate rank, the dean has always 
been a purely academic administrator, dealing primarily with 
curricula, programs, academic policies, and students. 

These primary recommendations are available to the Budget 
Committee. It makes a careful study of the whole budget, with 
such investigations and conferences as it deems necessary or de- 
sirable, often consulting the President or Vice-President on policies 
during its deliberations. It finally presents its recommendations 
to the President, who makes his decisions and determines the form 
in which the budget is presented to the Regents for their 
approval. 

Each recommendation for appointment to a “permanent” pro- 
fessorship (associate or full professorship) is referred to a special 
faculty committee to thoroughly canvass the situation and make 
formal report to the President. Such committees are appointed 
by the President on nomination by the Budget Committee. 

In my opinion, this system has worked well during its eighteen 
years of existence, although not uniformly; at some times more 
effectively than at other times. Since its inception it has operated 
in relation to three different presidents and four vice-presidents. 
Its effectiveness naturally depends on the breadth of knowledge of 
University affairs, the disinterestedness and the judgment of the 
committee membership, on the personal characteristics of the high 
administrative officers, and on the degree of confidence and coopera- 
tion between the President, the Vice-President, and the members, 
particularly the chairman, of the Committee. With certain budget 
committees the Vice-President was regularly, and the President 
occasionally, present during committee discussions. This was 
particularly valuable in giving the administration first-hand 
knowledge of the degree of care with which the committee had 
worked and the bases on which its judgments were made. 

In the course of its history, many things of importance to the 
faculty and to academic interests have been accomplished by 
faculty-administration cooperative consideration of budget matters. 
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Vv. Committee on Privilege and Tenure 


Unlike the Budget Committee, which has regularly a series of 
meetings each year, the Committee on Privilege and Tenure is a 
“stand-by” committee which only acts when complaints or charges 
are made, and one or more years may go by without the necessity 
of a meeting. 


Not only the faculty but the President has found this committee 
of distinct value. In fact, during its history most of the cases 
have come to it from the President. The first such case was of 
this character: the chairman of a department had brought a 
series of formal charges against a member of the staff as a basis 
for his dismissal; the Committee was asked to advise the President 
what action he should take. At that time the Committee took 
the stand that it was not in its province to recommend action; it 
was the President’s duty to investigate the case and take such 
action as he thought best. Then, if dismissal resulted and if the 
dismissed faculty member felt he had been unjustly treated and 
made formal complaint, the Committee would proceed with a 
hearing and investigation, following the precedent so ably set by 
Committee A of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 


It was evident to some of us who were deeply interested in the 
success of faculty-administration cooperation, that the main- 
tenance of such an attitude, logical from one point of view, would 
lead to a breakdown of the system in a critical place. It was 
evident from some earlier experience that after the President had 
recommended, and the Regents had voted, the dismissal of a 
faculty member, it would be very difficult to bring about re- 
instatement. Furthermore, if the faculty is to undertake to 
cooperate with the administration on matters of prime academic 
importance, it must be willing to assume the responsibility of 
studying such questions and of giving the President its best 
judgment. It should exert its influence to uphold the dignity and 
academic freedom of the profession, and use its best offices to see 
that its members are treated justly. But it must not be the 
advocate of each of its members just because they are members, 
whatever situation may arise. It must be recognized that not- 
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withstanding the care used in selection of personnel, occasionally 
there arises a situation, fortunately rarely, in which a dismissal 
is justified, even necessary for the welfare or integrity of the 
institution. 

In recognition of these considerations, the Committee on 
Privilege and Tenure throughout most of its period of existence 
(and now) has considered it its duty to investigate complaints and 
charges, and hold appropriate hearings, before administrative 
action has been taken; and to advise as to what, in its opinion, 
would be the just and wise action to take, or at least to express an 
opinion as to whether a contemplated action would infringe the 
accepted principles of academic freedom and tenure. I believe 
this committee has been very effective and successful in its work, 
in that it has maintained a cooperative relation with the ad- 
ministration and one of mutual respect and confidence, and at 
the same time has retained the respect and confidence of the 
faculty which it represents. So far as I know, the advice of 
the committee has been uniformly followed, and since its inception 
no case has arisen that has appeared to demand serious discussion 
in the local chapter of the A. A. U. P. or in which an appeal 
to outside judgment, arbitration, or assistance has even been 
suggested. 


VI. General Success of the System 


On the whole, then, the system of faculty organization and self- 
expression and the system of faculty-administration cooperation 
have worked well and have promoted unification, stabilization 
and harmony in the academic sphere of the University. The 
success of such a system can not be guaranteed by the wording 
of a series of rules or principles, but must depend finally on an 
effective degree of mutual respect and confidence between faculty 
and administration and on the willingness of the faculty to assume 
certain responsibilities. 


VII. Underlying Conditions 


However, for a satisfactory realization of academic freedom 
and “security of tenure in the full academic sense,” something 
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more is required than faculty-administration cooperation, if by 
administration is meant the president and his administrative staff, 
as has been intended in the discussion up to this point. Judging 
from the serious difficulties that members of institutions have had, 
some of the worst attacks on university integrity, leading in 
extreme cases to conditions where the title University becomes an 
ironical caricature, have had their source in powers that control 
both president and faculty. 

Private universities have such a wide range of organization 
and centrol, that a discussion of their relationships to university 
development would take more time than is here available. But 
certain features of state universities (to which class the University 
of California belongs) may be appropriately considered. 

Those who are interested in developing and maintaining a real 
university atmosphere in a “state university” should take into 
consideration the fact that in the United States such institutions 
are normally placed in the hands of a “lay” board of control 
(commonly called regents), set up by political agencies (by 
appointment or election) and given by law more or less absolute 
and arbitrary authority over president and faculty. The com- 
position and stability of such a body is therefore of prime im- 
portance for any satisfactory development along real university 
lines. Furthermore, unfortunate incidents have occurred where 
a higher political authority has interfered with the governing 
board, forcing changes of policy, or appointments or dismissals 
of university officers for personal or political reasons. 

The public-spirited men who used their influence for the es- 
tablishment of the University of California were aware of the 
baleful possibilities of personal political control and worked to 
minimize its influence. The Board of Regents as set up by the 
State Constitution, while including a small number of ex-officio 
political members, is in the main composed of long, definite term 
appointees of the governor, the terms being so arranged that 
normally no governor makes more than 4 (out of 16) such ap- 
pointments. It also includes the President of the California 
Alumni Association as an ex-officio member. The governors have 
on the whole respected the dignity and political disinterestedness 
of the University and have selected broad-minded, public-spirited 
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citizens as regents, and the University throughout its history 
has had a remarkably stable control and undesirable personal 
political influence has been practically absent. 


With a Board of Regents free from such undesirable political 
influence, and so stabilized in composition that there is reason- 
able expectancy of continuity of fundamental policy, there is still 
another condition to be met before faculty-administration rela- 
tions can be organized on a satisfactory basis. Many troubles 
have originated in colleges and universities from personal action 
or interference by individual regents. That a member of the 
faculty may go to an individual regent with his criticisms or 
complaints against other faculty members or the president; that 
an individual regent may issue instructions to the president or 
other officer, or use his influence directly on the president to bring 
about appointments or promotions or disciplinary action, is 
destructive of any worthy university system or spirit of confidence 
and cooperation. 

In the early years of the University of California, the academic 
serenity was occasionally disturbed by actions of this type. At 
the time that Benjamin Ide Wheeler accepted the presidency of 
the University (1899), he had a definite agreement with the 
Regents on these matters, and ever since that time the principle 
has been accepted that in general the Regents are to communi- 
cate their orders and decisions to the Academic Senate through the 
President. Likewise, the Academic Senate communicates with 
the Regents through the President. Occasionally arrangements 
are made for a committee of the Regents to confer with representa- 
tives or a committee of the Academic Senate. It is evident that 
under the usual basic legal organization of a state university, the 
effective solution of the academic problems under discussion in 
this paper necessitate the recognition by regents and faculty 
alike of the importance and dignity of the office of president as a 
stabilizing, unifying, regularizing influence. 


VIII. Conclusion 


While the general administrative and faculty organization and 
policies of the University of California may not in detail meet 
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the needs of any other institution, I feel sure that they in large 
measure make possible the realization of those academic principles 
we are all devoted to, and I hope that some of you at least may 
find suggestions of methods applicable to your own problems. 
We of the University of California believe that in our institution 
academic freedom and security of tenure are realities; in other 
words, we properly feel that we are members of a real university. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 
Regional Meeting 


Washington, D. C. 


A luncheon meeting of chapters of the Association in Region 4 
was held at Wesley Hall, Washington, D. C., on March 19, 1938, 
under the direction of Professor Richard N. Owens, of the George 
Washington University, member of Committee E for Region 4. 
The luncheon was attended by 63 members representing 13 in- 
stitutions, including American University, Catholic University of 
America, Georgetown University, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Goucher College, Hood College, Howard University, Johns 
Hopkins University, the University of Maryland, State Teachers 
College at Towson, the United States Naval Academy, and the 
University of Virginia. 

Following the luncheon, the group was addressed by Professor 
L.. C. Marshall of American University on the subject: “‘Climate 
of Opinion,” and by Professor S. A. Mitchell of the University of 
Virginia, former President of the Association, on the subject: 
“The Work of Committee A.” Professor Marshall, in his opening 
remarks, referred to the use of the phrase “climate of opinion” by a 
writer in the field of education as expressive of the acquired or 
“learned” configurations of the cells of the cerebral cortex which 
largely determine our ways of thinking and acting. Our accultura- 
tion procedures, Professor Marshall went on to say, which are 
largely traditional and customary, have typically given to each of 
us a “climate of opinion” which is largely pre-scientific in character 
and ill-adapted to cope with a world considerably under the in- 
fluence of science. This situation, the speaker asserted, makes for 
frustrated rather than integrated personalities, and profoundly 
affects our whole educational and social development. Professor 
Marshall concluded his address with these words: “It follows that 
we who are engaged in college and university work will do well to 
increase the already developing emphasis upon coordination, upon 
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an effective ‘climate of opinion’ based upon modern scientific 
understandings. Thus we can make more effective our present 
specializations, and thus we can deepen the penetration of our 
future specializations.” 

Professor Mitchell, former chairman of Committee A, described 
in an informal and often humorous way some of his experiences as 
chairman of the committee. He emphasized the stabilizing ef- 
fects of the work of Committee A upon colleges and universities. 
Professor Mitchell also discussed the principles of the Association 
as they relate to the organization of the university and the réle the 
faculty should exercise in the administration of the university. 
Under the helpful guidance of a Hospitality Committee, the 


guests enjoyed a pleasant social period during which all present 
became acquainted. 


Chapter Activities 


Augustana College. The Augustana College chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors reports that all of 
the eligible members of the faculty of the college are members of 
the Association or will be if those now nominated for membership 
are found to be eligible and are duly elected. 

On February 14, Professor A. J. Carlson, of the University of 
Chicago, an alumnus of Augustana College, who retired as Presi- 
dent of the national Association last December, spoke at a luncheon 
meeting given in his honor by the local chapter. All of the 
members of the faculty of Augustana College were invited to 
attend this luncheon meeting, and most of them did. Professor 
Carlson spoke on some of the objectives and problems of the 
Association. The recent increased membership was largely the 
result of his speech which stimulated active interest in and en- 
thusiasm for the work of the Association. 

On March 3, the chapter was addressed by Dr. Conrad 
Bergendoff, President of Augustana College, on the subject, 
“Tenure at Augustana College.””? 


! Dr. Bergendoff’s address will be published in a future issue of the Budletin. 
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Ohio University. The Ohio University chapter of the Associa- 
tion has engaged in an aggressive campaign which has resulted 
in a large increase in its membership. Beginning with 16 Active 
members in January, 1935, the chapter had 88 Active and 10 
Junior members on its rolls in January, 1938. During February 
and March, 37 additional nominations for membership were 
sent to the national headquarters. 


University of New Hampshire. The University of New Hamp- 
shire chapter of the Association held a dinner meeting on February 
24, attended by 25 members. The principal speaker was Professor 
A. N. Holcombe of Harvard University, a member of the As- 
sociation’s Council, who spoke on the subject: “How Should Con- 
troversial Subjects Be Taught?” Professor Holcombe interspersed 
his scholarly remarks with numerous amusing incidents. He 
stated that teachers in the controversial fields of thought may 
reduce needless criticism by avoiding political entanglements and 
discussions of personalities. He urged teachers to approach 
problems in their fields in a scholarly, unbiased way. 


The chapter’s delegate to the annual meeting in Indianapolis, 
Professor G. F. Potter, reported briefly his impressions of the 
sessions. He stated that the reports were generally stimulating 
and excellent, particularly that of Committee A on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure. 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


Inaugural Address' 
By Edmund Ezra Day 


On the occasion of the formal opening of this university on the 
7th of October, 1868—sixty-nine years and one day ago—the first 
president, Andrew Dickson White, in whom the university was so 
rarely blessed, delivered a notable address. For a generation the 
ideas set forth by President White in this opening statement were 
Cornell’s educational magna charta. Even today the ideas bear so 
significantly upon the structure and policy of the university that I 
venture to present them once more. I quote from the recapitula- 
tion in President White’s “Autobiography”’ (I, 341-2): 


They (my ideas) were grouped in four divisions. The first of 
these related to “Foundation Ideas,” which were announced as 
follows: First, the close union of liberal and practical instruction; 
second, unsectarian control; third, a living union between the uni- 
versity and the whole school system of the State; fourth, concen- 
tration of revenues for advanced education. The second division 
was that of “‘Formulative Ideas”; and under these—First, equality 
between different courses of study. In this I especially developed 
ideas which had occurred to me as far back as my observations 
after graduation at Yale, where the classical students belonging to 
the “college proper” were given a sort of supremacy, and scientific 
students relegated to a separate institution at considerable distance, 
and therefore deprived of much general, and even special, culture 
which would have greatly benefited them. Indeed, they seemed 
not considered as having souls to be saved, since no provision was 
made for them at the college chapel. Second, increased develop- 
ment of scientific studies. The third main division was that of 
“Governmental Ideas”; and under these—First, ‘“‘the regular and 
frequent infusion of new life into the governing board.” Here a 
system at that time entirely new in the United States was proposed. 
Instead of the usual life tenure of trustees, their term was made five 
years and they were to be chosen by ballot. Secondly, it was 


1 Delivered at Cornell University, October 8, 1937. Excerpts reprinted from 
School and Society, Vol. XLVI, No. 1190, October 16, 1937. 
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required that as soon as the graduates of the university numbered 
fifty they should select one trustee each year, thus giving the 
alumni one-third of the whole number elected. Third, there was 
to be a system of self-government administered by the students 
themselves. As to this third point, I must frankly confess that my 
ideas were vague, unformed, and finally changed by the logic of 
events. As the fourth and final main division, I presented “‘Per- 
meating Ideas”; and of these—First, the development of the in- 
dividual man in all his nature, in all his powers, as a being intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious. Secondly, bringing the powers of the 
man thus developed to bear usefully upon society. 

In conclusion, I alluded to two groups of “‘Eliminated Ideas,” 
the first of these being the “Ideas of the Pedants,” and the second 
the “Ideas of the Philistines.” As to the former, I took pains to 
guard the institution from those who, in the higher education, sub- 
stitute dates for history, gerund-grinding for literature, and for- 
mulas for science; as to the latter, I sought to guard it from the 
men to whom “Gain is God, and Gunnybags his Prophet.” 


It is hard for us in 1937 to appreciate how revolutionary some of 
these ideas were in 1868. Cornell for a time was a movement of 
revolt in American education. Its organization, its curriculum, 
its general program were a challenge to existing American educa- 
tional forms and practices. Widespread adoptions have since 
transformed many of President White’s more radical notions into 
the accepted, and hence conservative, practices of these later days. 
Some of his other ideas, as yet unfulfilled or thus far effectually 
thwarted, still carry their original power. Unless I am mistaken, 
higher education in America would experience a further important 
lift if President White’s ideas of 1868 were to prevail even more 
fully than they have. Let me in due course be more explicit. 

In exposing my own thinking on this occasion it is not my pur- 
pose to announce policies. The design of inaugural addresses has 
never, as far as I know, been formally determined. I can imagine 
an address given over to a bold formulation of projected undertak- 
ings. But this would imply that the policies of the university may 
appropriately be to a large extent of the president’s own contriving. 
Such is not my conception of the relationship of the head of the 
institution to policy-making. Thorough inquiry, full and free 
discussion, cooperative formulation, all seem to me to be necessary 
preliminaries to formal action. Until the new administration has 
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had opportunity to consult and confer with faculty, students, 
alumni, trustees, and experienced and friendly advisers outside, 
its disposition will be to hold new policies in abeyance. That does 
not mean that the new president does not have ideas here and now 
about policies he would like to see the university adopt. It does 
mean that he is prepared to subject such ideas as he has to the give- 
and-take of thorough examination and full discussion by all parties 
in interest. 

Despite the force of these observations, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect an incoming university or college president to bring into the 
open at the outset some of his more firmly set attitudes and ideas— 
not to mention attachments and prejudices. Certainly this is in 
order if the president is hoping that others will follow that course. 
At the risk of dealing too summarily with important topics, I 
propose, therefore, to comment upon certain phases of current 
higher education in America with the idea that the views I express 
may facilitate the later development of sound and constructive 
university program. 

It would be interesting, and, I think, fruitful, in this connection 
to entertain in turn each one of the ideas of President White’s 
opening address, and to subject each to critical examination in the 
light of educational developments during the sixty-nine years that 
have elapsed since they were voiced. Perhaps some later occasion 
will afford opportunity for just such a venture. Today limitations 
of time, as well as the nature of the occasion, preclude so wide a 
commentary. Instead I shall speak from the text of President 
White’s two “‘permeating ideas” regarding the functions of the 
university: ‘First, the development of the individual man in all 
his nature, in all his powers, as a being intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious; secondly, bringing the powers of the man thus developed 
to bear usefully upon society.” 

In some ways it is strange that it should be necessary to reaffirm 
that the primary function of a university is to promote the intellec- 
tual life. Yet so potent are the divisive and distracting forces of 
contemporary society that universities appear at times to be any- 
thing but centers of intellectual activity. Like other social in- 
stitutions, they get caught in political agitations, in reform move- 
ments, in recreational programs, in social and community activi- 
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ties, with the inevitable result that the intellectual drive loses 
primacy. 

A great university should be a place in which there are relatively 
undisturbed opportunities to live with ideas. Much of life is 
otherwise engaged. But on campuses such as this thoughtful men 
and women, of faculty and student body alike, should be led to 
seek out all sorts of ideas: ideas that are deeply rooted in human 
experience; ideas that, like constellations in the intellectual firma- 
ment, have guided the earlier mariners of human thought; ideas 
that have more recently opened the doors of new knowledge of na- 
ture and of man; ideas that afford the foundation of our systems 
of law and order, of justice and liberty. Men and women on a 
campus like this should learn how knowledge is gained and wisdom 
won. They should through practice improve their command of 
the difficult art of critical thinking. They should come to know 
something of the nature of imaginative and creative thinking. 
They should acquaint themselves with the race’s heritage of ac- 
cumulated wisdom. They should strive for intelligence. They 
should learn what it means to abide with reason. They should, 
through sustained effort, achieve accessions of intellectual power. 
They should, in brief, through their common interests and activi- 
ties here in this university, come to know what is really meant by 
the intellectual life. 

This is no academic plea. Nor is it an ideal that need not be too 
seriously taken. The place of intelligence in culture is being cur- 
rently challenged in ways that may well give us all pause. When 
men in power conclude that ideas should come from authority and 
not from thought, men of reason must give battle. The liberal 
tradition to which the democratic peoples the world over owe alle- 
giance can not survive in a climate unfavorable to free inquiry. If 
the liberal tradition is to be sustained there must be an unswerving 
belief in the capacity of the people for intelligent action; there 
must be a readiness on the part of the people to follow intelligent 
leadership; and there must be, wisely protected and adequately 
supported, centers of higher learning in which intelligence is as- 
siduously cultivated and has free play 

This does not mean that our universities should become clois- 
tered institutions remote from the affairs of the day. They should 
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accept exposure to the whole world of ideas and phenomena, in- 
cluding those of contemporary society. The intellectual life is not 
a life of quiet ease. Ralph Waldo Emerson spoke to this point 
in this passage: 


God offers to every mind its choice between truth and repose. 
Take which you please—you can never have both. Between these, 
as a pendulum, man oscillates. He in whom the love of repose 
dominates will accept the first creed, the first philosophy, the first 
political party he meets—most likely his father’s. He gets rest, 
commodity, and reputation; but he shuts the door to truth. He 
in whom the love of truth predominates will keep himself aloof 
from all moorings, and afloat. He will abstain from dogmatism, 
and recognize all the opposite negations, between which, as walls, 
his being is swung. He submits to the inconvenience of suspense 
and imperfect opinion, but he is a candidate for truth, as the other 
is not, and respects the highest law of his being. 


“Candidates for truth’ —that is what university men and women 
should be. Why are they not more uniformly so now? 

Two sets of forces operate to make it difficult for our universities 
to maintain the primacy of the intellectual function. The first 
forces are external; they inhere in the nature of the surrounding 
culture. 

Reference has already been made to the current eclipse of the 
liberal tradition. Force is in the field, armed, aggressive and arro- 
gant. War in some quarters has become so natural a phase of 
governmental action that it no longer has to be declared. The out- 
look for peace-loving peoples is in certain respects most ominous. 
The life of the university is inevitably affected by this world 
situation. 

Another external force of great potency is the love of money. 
To a dangerous degree we have come to regard the accumulation of 
wealth as the hallmark of individual success. Perhaps this was an 
unavoidable consequence of the stress we laid in conquering our 
continent on ideals of free individual enterprise. But the love of 
money has dominated our social psychology to such an extent as to 
make the intellectual life appear to many pale and academic. The 
basic work of the universities becomes increasingly difficult as the 
intellectual life loses social esteem. 
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Closely affiliated with the love of money, though by no means 
identical with it, is the widely prevalent insistence upon vocational 
results in American education. Not that vocational aims are not 
to be granted a place in the organization of formal education. As 
a matter of fact, vocational interests constitute an invaluable aid 
over a wide range of educational undertaking. At times, and with 
certain types of students, education apparently can not be short- 
sighted as to the ways and means by which a durable vocational 
competence is to be developed. The best training for a position 
may be an enhancement of intelligence and intellectual power with- 
out explicit reference to the more technical skills»the position re- 
quires. It is quite likely that most of these technical skills should 
be taught on the job, not in the school or college. In so far as the 
cultivation of the intellectual life in our universities is put under 
narrow vocational pressures, the primary purposes of the univer- 
sity are in some measure defeated. 

This same type of consideration arises in connection with all 
sorts of practical demands upon our institutions of higher learning. 
Let me not be misunderstood. It is the duty of a great university 
to serve the society in which it carries on. But it is equally the 
duty of the university to apply its resources so as to maintain that 
service permanently. It is for the long pull that our universities 
exist. Practical men commonly want quick results. As a people 
we are afflicted at times with attacks of unwarranted impatience. 
Even our leaders sometimes succumb. All through our political 
and economic life are evidences of the virus of immediacy. We for- 
get that the course of civilization has been one long struggle to 
recognize the greater wisdom and efficiency of doing things in 
roundabout ways that are ultimately time-saving, but initially 
time-consuming. Our universities, like our social institutions, 
suffer at times from too great outside insistence upon quick practi- 
cal results. Thus another external force is added to those which 
make it difficult for the university, even when its vision is clear, to 
adhere strictly to its fundamental purpose. 

Additional factors stemming from within the university im- 
pede the ample cultivation of intellectual interests. Perhaps the 
most obvious of these is the vocationalism to which I have already 
alluded. Young people are quite naturally interested in getting 
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ready to earn a living. This to them ordinarily means specific 
training for some designated occupation. It is hard for them to 
believe that their occupational prospects are not enhanced by 
specific training in job techniques; it is difficult, if not impossible, 
for many of them to accept the principle that the best preparation 
for a given occupation may be general training designed to increase 
less specialized skills and abilities, and that the largest vocational 
asset they can possibly acquire is the largest growth of intellectual 
power they can individually achieve. 

Most of the colleges and schools of Cornell are vocational in 
character. Thus we have the Engineering College, the College of 
Architecture, the College of Agriculture, the College of Home 
Economics, the College of Veterinary Medicine, the Law School, 
the Medical College. That these units are openly vocational im- 
plies no inferiority of position; sound training for a worthy voca- 
tional career is one of the most valuable services the university 
can render. But if the university is to engage in vocational edu- 
cation it should do so in ways becoming an institution of higher 
learning devoted basically to the intellectual life. This involves 
recognition of at least three governing principles: (1) an emphasis 
upon fundamental disciplines as distinguished from immediately 
applicable, narrowly conceived, practical techniques; (2) a sus- 
tained pursuit, through scholarly and scientific research, of new 
knowledge within the field of the vocational art; and (3) a stead- 
fast recognition of the broader implications and social obligations 
of the vocation for which training is being provided. This is all 
tantamount to saying that vocational education at the university 
level should be essentially professional in character. It should, 
moreover, have a substantial cultural content. Soundly con- 
ducted professional education, rightly conceived, need involve no 
conflict with the primacy of the university’s intellectual function. 

What of the colleges and schools in our various universities that 
disclaim any direct vocational or professional aim, as, for example, 
the college of arts and sciences? It is in these institutions and in 
our independent liberal arts colleges that we may reasonably look 
for evidences of the intellectual life at its undergraduate best. 
What, in fact, do we find? 

The situation varies considerably from institution to institution, 
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from subject to subject, from student to student, and notably from 
professor to professor. However, it is safe to say that upon the 
whole the situation is far from satisfactory. Even in these col- 
leges, in which the invading forces of vocationalism have been most 
effectively checked, the intellectual life is not generally promoted 
with clear success. Certain defects persistently characterize the 
scholarly work of these institutions. 

The chief of these defects I venture to enumerate as follows: 
(1) the work of the student as organized in a series of formal courses 
tends to be disjointed and atomistic and lacking in cumulative or 
additive effect; (2) the instructional outcomes are too largely in- 
formational in character—not enough attention is devoted to the 
development of skills; (3) the results to a regrettable extent prove 
to be ephemeral; (4) the quality of student interest and effort is in 
general unsatisfactory—a cult of campus indifference tends to 
stifle student enthusiasm for things intellectual; (5) the under- 
graduate experiences of the student do not sufficiently induce last- 
ing habits of self-education; and (6) the results of liberal arts edu- 
cation are commonly lacking in social consequence. 

Lest the citation of these deficiencies be thought to constitute an 
overwhelming indictment of what we now have in our under- 
graduate colleges, let me hasten to add two further observations: 
(1) there are no insuperable obstacles to improvement of the pres- 
ent situation; and (2) in a good many instances steps have already 
been successfully taken to remedy some of the defects I have noted. 
Much remains, however, to be done... . 

In general, the social life of the students should be as largely as 


possible of their own making. Living together in close association — 


in the campus community should afford to the students experiences 
preparatory to those they will encounter in the larger and more 
complex communities to which they will later move. While here 
at the university they should learn to assume their individual 
shares of the burden of associated living. They should learn the 
requisites of effective leadership and good followership. They 
should learn through experience how to cooperate on common 
undertakings. They should learn how to be good neighbors; the 
world is sorely in need of more good will in day-to-day human re- 
lations. In all these things the students should have such aid and 
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counsel from the university authorities as they need; no more. 
They are not likely otherwise to achieve that social development 
which should constitute one valuable phase of experience for every 
undergraduate. 

Toward the moral standards and practices of its students the 
university must, I think, take a somewhat different attitude. In 
certain respects, the moral life of the students is a student respon- 
sibility just as is their social life, but there are certain important 
differences. The laws and regulations of the larger community in 
which the university is located must be respected. Moreover, the 
university may properly require unvarying observance of certain 
standards of personal conduct generally expected by the public of 
its self-respecting citizens. Students failing to meet these re- 
quirements should be prepared to sever their local connections. A 
university can not wisely undertake to correct fundamental de- 
ficiencies of personal character; certain important character traits 
should have been firmly established in home and school well be- 
fore the day of college matriculation. 

The university may well, on the other hand, undertake to ener- 
gize among its students certain impulses that in the long run pro- 
foundly affect individual character. Ideals of self-respect, of self- 
development, of self-directed individual responsibility should be 
inculcated by all available means. The love of truth and of beauty 
in all their forms should be fostered at every opportunity. A sense 
of social obligation should be induced. The time has passed when 
it can be assumed that social well-being will flow automatically 
from self-interested individual enterprise. If democratic institu- 
tions are to be preserved and individual liberty remain our proud 
possession, the citizen must recognize his obligation to make his 
life add to the common weal. 

In this connection I can not forbear quoting from a professor at 
Prague who was reported recently by Anne O’Hare McCormick in 
the columns of the New York Times as having said in the course of 
an interview: 


Our country might conceivably be overwhelmed by superior 
military force. But our democracy will never be imperiled by out- 
side attacks. Democracy is always weakened from within. Only 
its own feebleness or complacency destroys it. We in Europe see 
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more clearly than you that democracy dies from lack of discipline, 
unwillingness to compromise, group pressure, corruption, usurpa- 
tion of public power because the public is greedy or indifferent. It 
dies unless it draws life from every citizen. Denouncing dictators 
getsnowhere. The job of those who believe in the democratic proc- 
ess is to be positive, not negative, to build it up, expose and correct 
its mistakes, keep it alive. We Czechs had centuries in which to 
learn that nothing kills an idea that is really believed in. 


To this fundamental interest of American society in service by 
every citizen, colleges and universities should rally every resource 
they can muster. As President White stated in his second “per- 
meating idea,” it is for the university to bring the powers developed 
in its students “to bear usefully upon society.” No other purpose 
of education in America at this time more definitely challenges our 
institutions of higher learning. . . . 

As I have reviewed in my own mind what I have written, I am 
struck by the fact that I have brought nothing essentially new to 
this campus. Cornell was conceived in the liberal tradition and 
born to intellectual adventure. The spirit of free inquiry has never 
faltered here. Nor has faith in intelligence ever weakened. And 
the call to social service has not gone unanswered. In countless 
ways the university has responded to social needs. Its contribu- 
tions to the State, as in its programs of agricultural instruction, 
extension, and research, are an example to like institutions the 
world over. Its services to the nation and in foreign lands have 
been notable. With the great company of Cornellians I rejoice in 
a record of which all may be proud. 

The past is secure; what of the future? May we regard that, too, 
with satisfaction? I think so, despite the uncertainties and con- 
fusion that darken every horizon. For the character and faith 
and devotion which have built this institution, and others like it, 
are still ready for enlistment when the call is made. Men dedi- 
cated to the ideals for which this university has stood from its 
start are the indispensable means of its further advance. The 
new administration seeks a place among them. 

The omniscience commonly attributed to university and college 
presidents is clearly a figment of popular imagination. A university 
or college president starts human even if he ends wise. If he 
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remains both human and wise—and it is to be hoped he will—he 
will not be wise all the time. Mistakes are inevitable if important 
work is being done. Wise and able men merely make relatively 
fewer mistakes than other men do, and learn more from those 
they do make. That university and college presidents are held to 
be both wise and able doubtless helps in making their responsibili- 
ties somehow manageable. At the same time it makes these 
responsibilities all the more sobering. . . . 


REVIEWS 


The Higher Learning in a Democracy, by Harry D. Gideonse. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1937. Pp. 34. 50 cents. 


The educational world owes a debt of thanks to President Hutch- 
ins for having stimulated so much discussion of the purposes and 
aims of higher education and of methods for their attainment.! 
The present little book carries the subtitle: ““A Reply to President 
Hutchins’ Critique of the American University.” It is avowedly 
written for two purposes: (1) to inform the public that the faculty 
of the College at the University of Chicago has not adopted the 
President’s program; and (2) to point out what Mr. Gideonse be- 
lieves to be the defects in Mr. Hutchins’ analysis of evils and his 
proposed remedies. 

The author first points out that it is difficult to state Mr. Hutch- 
ins’ position briefly, for at times he seems not to be entirely con- 
sistent, and more recently to be shifting his ground. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Gideonse tells us, “by a process of elimination many readers 
and most reviewers have come to the conclusion” that Mr. Hutch- 
ins proposes to bring “‘unity” and “rational order” into higher 
education by basing that education upon a study of “first prin- 
ciples” obtained from “metaphysics,” and that the particular 
metaphysics to be chosen is the “Platonic-Aristotelian-Thomistic 
tradition.” This tradition, it is further pointed out, “seemed to 
hold that after confrontation with a certain amount of data it could 
reach first principles which were absolute and subject to no further 
modification.” The author adds: “Mr. Hutchins may disavow 
any intent to propound such a philosophic framework, but it is 
difficult to see how so many readers and reviewers have so uniformly 
misinterpreted his terse and pointed style.” 

There follows a critical analysis and summary of the history of 
this metaphysical tradition and the reasons for its rejection by 


1 Mr. Hutchins’ criticisms are of course found mainly in his two books: No 
Friendly Voice (1936) and The Higher Learning in America (1936). 
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modern science. The reviewer knows of no equally concise, 
accurate, and illuminating statement of these developments. Espe- 
cially important is the statement that “in modern science con- 
fidence in methods has taken the place of confidence in results ob- 
tained at any particular time by the use of any particular meth- 
ods.” He might have added that even this confidence in ‘“‘meth- 
ods” is not of such a character that they are not themselves the 
subject of critical discussion carried on with a view to their 
improvement. 

With this background, Mr. Gideonsediscusses in detail Mr. Hutch- 
ins’ specific program for college education, for the university, for 
research, and for professional training. His conclusion is that it is 
not acceptable and, if accepted, would not bring order out of the 
confusion in the present-day college and university world. Mr. 
Hutchins’ program, the author argues with much weight, is too 
bookish; it overlooks the fact that “the university must seek to 
train men who will use learning in the service of the society about 
them. For such a goal the first requirement is the habit of deriv- 
ing conclusions from the analysis of relevant data, and this habit is 
best achieved, perhaps uniquely achieved, by work on concrete 
problems.” Furthermore, Mr. Hutchins’ program, so far as it re- 
lates to research and the professional schools, would result in “a 
segregated intellectual life on the one hand, and an exaggerated 
vocationalism on the other.” 

In the concluding chapter it is pointed out that the “‘confusion” 
and “disorder” in the world of higher education of which Mr. 
Hutchins complains are not an unmixed evil. “The unfettered 
competition of truths—which is ‘confusing’ and ‘disorderly’—is at 
the same time the very essence of a democratic process. Tocrys- 
tallize truths into Truth and to substitute metaphysics for science 
is to arrest a process of intellectual growth which is the basis of the 
democratic process.” If science is to furnish such a basis, how- 
ever, it must “resist its own tendencies to dogmatism and its oc- 
casional disdain for humanistic interests. It must not neglect its 
own rich historical past; it must acknowledge responsibility for 
exhibiting its own unity and for developing an organized curricu- 
lum on the basis of that unity; it must help make explicit its 
methods; it must be interested in the humanistic implications of 
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the scientific habit of mind; it must, in short, be willing to round 
itself out logically and philosophically.” 

One of the most important points which the author makes, one 
which John Dewey and others have elsewhere emphasized, is that 
“the clamor for a rational order, for a comprehensive set of first 
principles with due subordination of historical and current em- 
pirical material selected with an eye to illustration or confirmation 
of the metaphysics, is essentially a claim to intellectual dictator- 
ship.” 

This Mr. Hutchins has denied,! but he has thus far failed to 
justify his denial, that is, he has nowhere explained how accept- 
ance of the one correct system of metaphysical principles is to be 
brought about. As we all know, after more than two thousand 
years of discussion, the experts in philosophy are not agreed on a 
system of “first principles.” In the scientific field agreement can 
be reached upon principles as tentatively accepted “truths,” i. ¢., 
useful working hypotheses, because of the fact that operations for 
testing their “validity” are available. But the intelligent scien- 
tist also recognizes that no generalization can be “‘verified”’ as final 
Truth; it can merely be confirmed as the most useful means so far 
discovered for organizing existing knowledge and aiding in the ac- 
quirement of new knowledge. In the field of metaphysics, no one, 
least of all Mr. Hutchins, has thus far been able to point out any 
conceivable operations by means of which agreement can be 
reached as to which one of the competing systems of “first prin- 
ciples” is the correct one. This being so, the only way to bring 
“unity” and “rational order” out of our present “chaos” and “‘con- 
fusion” by means of a set of “first principles” derived from “‘meta- 
physics” seems to be to adopt the procedure of the totalitarian 
states—fascist and communist alike—and this means, of course, 
that acceptance of a set of “first principles” is compelled by force 
and the teaching of any others proscribed. It would, therefore, 
seem that until Mr. Hutchins frankly faces this problem and tells 
us just how without the use of force he proposes to bring about 
agreement on the one and only correct set of first principles, he has 
not met the criticism in question. And if he perhaps replies that he 


‘ty his paper in The Social Frontier for February, 1937, entitled “Grammar, 
Rhetoric and Mr. Dewey.” 
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is not “‘arguing for any specific theological or metaphysical system” 
(see his disclaimer in The Higher Learning in America, p. 105) it 
may be pointed out that his argument that “unity” can be achieved 
in higher education only if “first principles” are obtained from 
“metaphysics,” necessarily assumes that agreement on a single set 
of “first principles” can somehow be reached, and this brings us 
back to his failure to indicate the procedures other than force which 
can be used to bring about this agreement. 

The attempt in this review to indicate the substance of Mr. 
Gideonse’s argument does it scant justice. His discussion covers 
so wide a range within so small a number of pages that any attempt 
to summarize it must omit much that is essential and so misrep- 
resent it. The book should be read by every college and univer- 
sity teacher who wishes to clarify his ideas as to the purposes of 
our institutions of higher learning and as to the methods available 
for accomplishing those purposes. 

Caveat: Nothing in this review is to be taken as condoning the 
sins of contemporary education. The reviewer is fully aware of 
these. He realizes, for example, that science as usually taught to 
liberal arts students emphasizes results rather than methods, and 
tries to teach techniques rather than to give insight into and under- 
standing of the scientific habit of thought. What is needed, how- 
ever, is not a dose of metaphysics but a truly humanistic teaching 
of science.! 


Northwestern University Wa Ter WHEELER Cook 


The Future of Liberty, by George Soule. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1936. Pp. vi, 187. $2.00. 


The editor of The New Republic takes a pragmatic attitude to- 
ward the question of liberty. There is not just one liberty, absolu- 
tistic and eternal, as the social fundamentalists are accustomed to 
assume, but there are as many liberties as there are interests and 
supporting systems. In other words, liberty is freedom of action 


1 See, for example, the discussion of this problem by Frederick Barry in The 
Scientific Habit of Thought, Part IV: Scientific Humanism, and also Lancelot 
Hogben’s recent lecture on The Flight from Reason. 
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within a recognized or approved system, and is therefore relative 
to the system within which the behavior of individuals or groups 
takes place. This principle, as applied in actual procedure in the 
realistic world, involves the assumption and practice of a number 
of conflicting liberties. Take, for example, the historical conflict of 
liberties of the various religions contending for supremacy in the 
sixteenth century. Each looked upon the liberty of its own mem- 
bers as an absolute right and upon the equal liberty of rival sects 
as anathema and an offense to God not to be endured by the faith- 
ful. Today, the major contest of liberties is between those of the 
capitalist and the labor groups. Each group defines its liberties 
in absolutist terms and fails to recognize the right to liberty of the 
other group. 

Unfortunately, this modern conflict of liberties has some very 
bad consequences for society at large. These groups, in endeavor- 
ing to support and establish their own liberties, seek to comman- 
deer the allegiance and support of all other groups, and thereby 
they function to curtail the liberties of these other groups. For 
example, the preaching, teaching, journalistic, and other communi- 
catory professions are not left alone to do their proper work ob- 
jectively and impartially without outside interference with their 
liberties, but suffer greatly from intimidation and even persecution 
by the two dominant conflicting economic groups. The teaching 
profession is especially hard hit by this struggle of conflicting 
economic liberties for dominance as between themselves and for 
hegemony over the professions, which they would treat as 
protectorates or spheres of influence. Capitalist liberty at pres- 
ent seems to have the advantage in the conflict and as a conse- 
quence most intimidation of the teaching profession comes from 
that quarter. Another social evil resulting from this conflict of 
economic liberties is the political realignment of the world between 
fascism and communism, or absolutism and democracy, as the 
author would evaluate them. He comes out strongly for a demo- 
cratic-socialist-collectivist planned society which will give prefer- 
ence to the liberties of the masses against those of the classes, 
which have always had the predominant exercise of liberty in the 
past. The last chapters of the book are devoted to an exposition 
of the social inadequacies of the laissez faire system (dominance 
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of class liberties), and incidentally and by implication of the New 
Deal policies, and to an explanation and defense of liberty under a 
democratic social order. 


Washington University L. L. Bernarp 
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Annual Report for 1937 of the Division of Intercourse and Educa- 
tion. Nicholas Murray Butler. New York: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1938. Pp. 72. 

Educational Freedom and Democracy, Second Yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society. Edited by Harold B. Alberty and Boyd H. 
Bode. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. Pp. vi, 292. 
$2.25. 

List of Publications of the Office of Education 1910-1936. United 
States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin, 
1937, No. 22. Washington, D. C.: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 158. 

Report of the Subcommittee on Creative and Research Work. Green- 
castle, Indiana: DePauw University, 1938. Pp. 162. 

Simon, Henry W., Preface to Teaching. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. 98. $1.50. 

Survey of Employment Service Information. Prepared by Division 
of Standards and Research, W. H. Stead, Director. Washington, 
D. C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. vi, 
200. 25 cents. 

Yearbook of Education 1938. London: Evans Bros. Ltd. in as- 
sociation with the University of London Institute of Education, 
1938. Pp. 1024. 35/-. 

Youth Education Today. American Association of School 
Administrators. Sixteenth Yearbook. February, 1938. Washington, 
D.C. Pp. 309. $2.00. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


December 30, 1937 
Dear Sir: 


In the Bulletin of December, 1937, pp. 695-6, there appears a 
letter from an unnamed correspondent who inveighs whole- 
heartedly against the A. A. U. P. and passes judgment upon it as an 
organization that has failed to justify its existence. 

The author of the letter may well be writing with his tongue in 
his cheek and seeking merely to be intellectually provocative. In 
this he is likely to meet with success. 

I have long felt that the Association indulges in too much un- 
certain beating of the air, and I should be glad to know how many 
of the members would offer their support to some such simple pro- 
gramme as this: 

(1) Let us retain the present machinery that concerns itself with 
the problems of academic tenure and freedom. 

(2) As a counterweight to this labor-union activity, let us offer 
every encouragement to the various degree-granting institutions 
throughout the country to state clearly what they expect of the 
members of their respective faculties in the way of (a) teaching 
skill, (4) zeal in study (i. ¢., in keeping abreast of the progress of the 
instructor’s special field), and (c) research in the strict sense of the 
word. They might also be asked to name any local academic 
taboos such as are likely to create trouble if disregarded. 

(3) Let us use most of our funds in maintaining a great profes- 
sional “clearing house” which will supply, on the one hand, full 
information with regard to academic vacancies and, on the other, 
complete lists of scholars, with their qualfications, who are avail- 
able to fill these posts. 

Such a programme would be definitely integrated and would look 
to fuller cooperation—which is surely a desideratum—between fac- 
ulty and administration. 


Yours faithfully, 
(S) 


EprroriAt Nore: In the reply to the above letter, the Associa- 
tion’s interest in all aspects of the profession’s welfare was specifi- 
cally pointed out as follows: 
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Throughout the history of the Association, the members of the 
Council and the other officers have, I believe, been keenly aware of 
the fact that the Association should concern itself with all the 
major problems of the profession, of which academic freedom and 
tenure 1s only one. 


Specific Bulletin references were also given of reports from the 
Association’s several committees, including references to the As- 
sociation’s five-year experiment with an Appointment Service, 
which was so little used by the profession as to make its continuance 
financially impossible. 

A few days later, Professor wrote as follows: 


Thank you for your letter of January 15. I may say, however, 
that my letter of December 30 was intended merely for publication 
in the Bulletin and was not conceived as a personal communication. 


Professor. subsequently specifically requested that his 
letter of December 30, 1937, be published anonymously. 

If Professor will read again the communications in the 
December Bulletin, pp. 697-698, he will note that the professor who 
on August 5, 1937, inveighed “‘so wholeheartedly against the 
A. A. U. P.,” in a second letter on October 16, 1937, is much more 
temperate in his judgment and makes some very kind comments con- 
cerning the Bu//etin and the Association and some very interesting 
comments concerning the behavior of some professors. 


February 7, 1938 
Dear Mr. Himstead: 


Committee A’s report on Park College in the December Bulletin 
or rather the inferences I made from it, caused me to look in Pro- 
fessor Hepburn’s speech for a recognition of certain facts which, so 
far as I know, have been consistently ignored by the A. A. U. P. I 
looked in vain, and therefore the following outburst. 

Is the question of academic freedom important? Does Com- 
mittee A, by focusing its attention upon the violations of the right 
of the professor to teach what he thinks is true, touch the funda- 
mental causes of insecurity? Is there any real evidence that in in- 
stitutions of the class from which most complaints come, anyone 
cares what ideologies are fostered in the classroom? 

It must be admitted that certain departments, notably econom- 
ics, have a real problem of freedom, especially when they devote 
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themselves to propaganda instead of facts; and that references to 
religious matters must still be guarded, although this concern is 
rapidly disappearing. But any skillful teacher can avoid danger- 
ous commitments without impairing his teaching. 

Aside from economics, the passions of men inside and outside 
the university are not stimulated by what the professor teaches. 
] have known a man who taught Catholic doctrines in a Methodist 
college in Hicksville without incurring disapproval, and I imagine 
that economists and political scientists enjoy the same freedom. 
What then are the causes of the strong ill feeling which the in- 
vestigators for Committee A regularly find in colleges from which a 
teacher has been dismissed? What are the passions which 
dominate academic life? 

The public wants Johnny to get a degree, perhaps with honors, 
but certainly without effort. The administration agrees with 
the public. Consequently, you can teach that Pontius Pilate 
was an ideal colonial governor, that Herod’s ideas of discipline 
are to be emulated, and that Stalin’s purges are necessary for the 
ultimate welfare of the human race, without endangering your 
position as much as you will by flunking a single student, or by 
fighting for foreign language requirements. 

Not all of the ill feeling, however, is between the public and the 
faculty. We on the faculty envy each other. The professor does 
not want any other teacher to have higher standards than he has, 
to know more than he does, or to be promoted before he is. If the 
head of the department, or his jackal, is unproductive, it is danger- 
ous to publish an article; if your senior gives no grade lower than 
B, and you give two D’s, your job is in jeopardy—you are an in- 
efficient teacher; and if your standards are so low and your igno- 
rance so great that your promotion seems inevitable, you may be 
sure that some less fortunate colleague is waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to impugn your morals. Sloth and envy are the sins which 
dominate the academic scene, not bigotry. A little bigotry 
would be welcome evidence that someone cared for matters ex- 
traneous to his own right to unearned academic distinctions. It 
would be evidence that someone, besides a few classroom drudges, 
was concerned about the students. 

I do not believe that we are more unscrupulous, lazy, and en- 
vious than other men. If there were no laws against short weights 
and poisoned food, grocers would doubtless be as corrupt as we 
are. But there is no restraint placed upon us or upon our em- 
ployers, and consequently we do not have a freedom, far more 
important than the freedom to teach unproven theories—we are 
not free to work for higher standards. This may sound extreme, 
but if an administrator were to ask me tomorrow to change the 
F that I gave Joe Cocktail to an A, I should obey him because I 
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would not know of any. representative of academic ethics to 
whom I could appeal for support. 

Why can not the A. A. ‘af P. support academic standards in- 
stead of devoting its best energies to the protection of our right 
to blow off at the mouth? We are Americans, and there is small 
likelihood that anyone will ever effectively stop or govern our 
passion for talking. But if the Association were to remove from 
the approved list institutions which refuse to maintain decent 
standards, and do this before some honest man is discharged 
much would be accomplished. (Is it necessary to say that the 
various associations of administrators have failed to maintain 
standards, and that if it is to be done, we shall have to do it?) 
If it were to go still farther and create an approved list of teachers, 
it would invite the support of those who still have a few ideals, 
and it would forever avoid the charge of trade unionism. 


Very sincerely yours, 


(S) 


Eprroriat Nore: The writer has requested that the above 


“outburst” be published anonymously. 


: 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Annual Report of the Social Science Research Council, 
1936-1937 

In its annual report for 1936-37, the Social Science Research 
Council reasserts ‘its primary function to be that of planning the 
development and advance of science in attack on the problems of 
society.” The Council also states that it may on occasion use- 
fully engage in other less intimately connected activities. 

The Council reports that it has continued the so-called “nuclear” 
committees for the purpose of securing improvement in the ways of 
working toward the attainment of knowledge. This objective is 
held to be of importance as well as the extension of knowledge. 
The undertakings of the “‘nuclear” committees were conducted 
within the following broad area of personality and culture in the 
fields of acculturation, of competitive-cooperative habits, of cul- 
tural hybrids, and of delinquency, and in the area of population. 
The work of the committee on competitive-cooperative habits has 
been completed and a report printed. 

Another committee studied during the year the social effects of 
the economic depression of 1929. An examination was made of the 
previous research undertaken and the materials gathered. The 
committee published 13 memoranda on research in crime, educa- 
tion, family, migration, minorities, recreation, health, reading, re- 
lief, and social work, as each was affected by the depression. The 
committee also offered suggestions concerning the additional research 
and materials needed for the proper study of this set of problems. 

Other research planned and at least partly developed during the 
year was carried on in the fields of agricultural marketing, forestry 
economics, international relations, banking and credit in relation 
to economic stability, social security, economic stability in rela- 
tion to social stability, and in public administration. 

New grants made to the Council in 1936-37 totaled $515,250; 
of this sum, $225,000 was for fellowships, $25,000 for national 
grants-in-aid, $78,750 for general administration, $105,000 for 
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work in the field of social security, and $81,500 for work in the field 
of public administration. 


Social Science Abstracts 


The Social Science Research Council announces that complete 
sets of Social Science Abstracts for the four years 1929 to 1932, in- 
clusive, during which the publication was issued, may be obtained 
from the Council upon the payment of express and handling 
charges. These charges, to be paid at the time the request is made, 
amount to $1.00 anywhere in the United States, except in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington, where the amount will be $1.50. 
For Canada, the charge will be $3.00, and for other foreign coun- 
tries, $4.00. Communications should be addressed to the Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Contributors 


L. L. Bernarp, who has served the American Association 
of University Professors as a member of the Council, is 
Professor of Sociology at Washington University in St. 
Louis. He is now a member of Committee G on 
Author-Publisher Contracts. 

Water WHEELER Cook is Professor of Law at North- 
western University. A charter member of the American 
Association of University Professors, he has been its 
President, its General Secretary, a member of the Coun- 
cil, Chairman of Committee O on Organization and 
Policy, Chairman of Committee P on Pensions and In- 
surance, and a member of numerous other committees. 

Epmunp Ezra Day is the President of Cornell Univer- 
sity. He is an associate member of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. 

Georce D. Loupersack is Professor of Geology at the 
University of California (Berkeley). He is a charter 
member and a life member of the American Association 
of University Professors. 


COUNCIL RECORD 


The winter meeting of the Council was held in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, at the Claypool Hotel on December 30 and January 1, at 
the time of the 1937 annual meeting. There were two sessions on 
December 30: 2:15-6:15 P. M., and 7:45-11:15 P. M., and one on 
January 1: 7:45-10:15 P. M. The following were in attendance 
at one or more of the sessions: Professors Allen, Austin, Bissell, 
Bradshaw, Bullitt, Carlson, Cook, Cornelius, Dewey, Doggett, 
Foster, Hepburn, Himstead, Holcombe, Ingraham, Kirkland, Krey, 
Kunkel, Kusner, Lewis, Mathews, Meriam, Michener, Mitchell, 
Payne, Porter, Pound, Scott, Swartz, and White. Professor 
W. T. Laprade, Chairman of Committee A on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, and Professor Dinsmore Alter, Chairman of Com- 


mittee Q on Teacher Training, were present in response to an 
invitation from the General Secretary. 


I. General Business 


The Placing of Research Institutions on the Association’s Eligible 
List. It was voted! to refer the question of placing the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, New York City, New York, 
and the Carnegie Institution of Washington, Washington, D. C., 
and other research institutions on the Association’s eligible list to 
Committee O on Organization and Policy for consideration, with 
instructions that the committee submit a constitutional amend- 
ment empowering the Council to act if it felt that these institu- 
tions should be placed on this list. (See present Constitutional 
provision, Article II, Section 2, Bulletin, January, 1938, p. 70.) 

The Placing of the American University at Cairo and the Univer- 
sity of Santo Tomas on the Association’s Eligible List. It was voted! 
to refer the question of placing the American University at Cairo 
and the University of Santo Tomas on the Association’s eligible list 
to Committee O on Organization and Policy for study to ascertain 


1 Unanimously. 
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whether this procedure is possible under the Association’s present 
Constitution. The Committee was instructed to submit a con- 
stitutional amendment empowering the Council to act if such ac- 
tion is thought to be desirable. (See present Constitutional pro- 
vision, Article II, Section 2, Bulletin, January, 1938, p. 70.) 


Invitation to Cooperate with World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations to Obtain Travel Commissions by Arrangement with Trans- 
portation Agencies. It was voted! that the consideration of the 
invitation to cooperate with the World Federation of Education 
Associations to obtain travel commissions with transportation 
agencies be laid on the table. 


Invitation to Foin the National Reform Club as Advisory Member. 
It was voted! that the consideration of the invitation to become a 
member of the National Reform Club be laid on the table. 


Invitation to Act as a Nominating Agency for a Member of the 
American Documentation Institute, Washington, D.C. The ques- 
tion of accepting the invitation to act as a nominating agency for 
a member of the American Documentation Institute was consid- 
ered, and it was voted! that a representative from this Association 
to this Institute be nominated by the President and the General 
Secretary. 


Committee on Eligibility of Teachers in Teachers Colleges. Pro- 
fessor Krey, as chairman of a special committee to study the ques- 
tion of the eligibility of teachers in teachers colleges for member- 
ship in the Association, made a brief report. It was voted! that 
the question be referred back to the committee for further study. 


Committee on Organization and Policy. It was voted! to continue 
a Committee on Organization and Policy. 


Recommendation that Dr. H. W. Tyler Be Elected a Life Member 
of the Council. It was voted! that if the amendment of Article V, 
Section 1, of the Association’s Constitution be adopted, the Coun- 
cil recommend to the annual meeting that Dr. H. W. Tyler be 
elected a life member of the Council. (See Constitution, Article 
V, Section 1, Bulletin, January, 1938, p. 72). 


1 Unanimously. 
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II. Principles, Policies, and Procedures 


Censured Administrations. \t was voted' that a statement, en- 
titled ‘““Censured Administrations,” which was formulated by the 
officers of the Association and presented by the General Secretary 
pursuant to previous Council action, be adopted with a few minor 
changes. (The statement as adopted was published in the Bulle- 
tin, January, 1938, p. 5.) 

It was voted that the statement, ““Censured Administrations,” 
be published in every issue of the Bulletin. 

Report of Committee O on Organization and Policy. Professor 
Cook, the Chairman of Committee O on Organization and Policy, 
brought to the attention of the Council an addendum to that Com- 
mittee’s report, as published in the November, 1937, Bulletin. 
In this addendum, the committee indicated its disapproval of the 
suggestion that the Nominating Committee present two candidates 
for the presidency. It was voted' that it was the sense of the 
Council that this recommendation of the Committee be approved. 

Transfer from Funior to Active Membership. t was voted! that 
the transfer from Junior to Active membership be automatic and 
not left to the choice of the member. 

Cooperation on the Part of Chapters. The desirability of securing 
more active cooperation on the part of chapters in the matter of 
promoting the Association’s objectives was discussed, and the mat- 
ter referred to Committee E on Organization and Conduct of Local 
Chapters. 

Relations with the American Federation of Teachers. A telegram 
from the Executive Council of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, addressed to President Carlson, inviting cooperation by the 
American Association of University Professors, was read. It was 
voted! that a committee be appointed to draft a telegram of re- 
sponse. A committee of three, Professors A. N. Holcombe, Ed- 
ward C. Kirkland, and Robert E. Mathews, was appointed to draft 
such a telegram, which they did and later sent in behalf of the 
Council. 

The subject of possible cooperative relations with the American 
Federation of Teachers was discussed. It was voted' that acom- 


1 Unanimously. 
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mittee be appointed to study this question with instructions to 
make a report to the Council at its spring meeting. The following 
were appointed to this special committee: Professors A. N. Hol- 
combe, Chairman, Edward C. Kirkland, Robert E. Mathews, 
W. T. Laprade, and Ralph E. Himstead. 

Bulletin. The present editorial policy of the Bulletin was dis- 
cussed. Members of the Council reported that the changes in 
form and contents of the Bu//etin, inaugurated with the October, 
1937, issue, had been favorably received by the membership. 

The possibility of increasing the number of Budletin subscrip- 
tions for college and university administrative officers was dis- 
cussed. It was suggested that, if financially possible, it might be 
desirable to reduce the price of the complimentary chapter sub- 
scriptions to administrative officers from $1.00 to 50 cents per 
year. It was voted! that the officers study this possibility and be 
empowered to make such reductions in the price of chapter sub- 
scriptions for the Budletin for administrative officers as they may 
find possible and desirable. 


III. 


Proposal to Modify the Association’s Academic Freedom and Ten- 
ure Policy. A proposal submitted by Professor Meriam that Com- 
mittee A (preferably) or a newly constituted committee to devote 
its major attention to preventive measures in place of investiga- 
tions into “‘cases” and infringement upon tenure or freedom, was 
explained by Professor Meriam and discussed by the Council. It 
was voted! that Professor Meriam’s proposal be laid on the table. 


Relation of the Council to the Work of Committee A on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure. Professor Cook, speaking as Chairman of 
Committee O on Organization and Policy, reported that the mem- 
bers of Committee O felt that the Council should have more in- 
formation as to the current work of Committee A. The following 
suggestions were discussed: Monthly summaries of cases to Coun- 
cil members, general monthly summaries published in the Bu/letin, 
statistical summaries published in each issue of the Bu//etin, and 
the referring of all reports prior to publication to the Council to 


Academic Freedom and Tenure 


1 Unanimously. 
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make certain that the published reports are in accordance with the 
Association’s policies of academic freedom and tenure. It was 
voted that there should, if possible, be two summaries of current 
Committee A cases sent to the Council each year. It seemed to be 
the consensus of opinion that as much information concerning the 
Association’s work in behalf of academic freedom and tenure as is 
possible should appear in the Bu/letin, the kind and amount of such 
information to be left to the judgment of the General Secretary 
and the Chairman of Committee A. 

Tenure of Teachers on Term Appointments. The desirability of 
establishing a definite probationary period after which the teacher 
is assured continuous tenure, except in case of a dismissal for cause, 
was discussed by the Council. The officers reported that this 
question was to be considered at an informal conference with rep- 
resentatives of the Association of American Colleges in January 
and that a report of that conference would be made to the Council 
at its spring meeting. 

The Réle of the Association in Considering a Complaint from a 
Professor Dismissed upon the Recommendation of a Committee of 
Complainant’s Colleagues. Professor Graves requested that this 
subject be placed on the agenda of business and indicated that it 
was his understanding that the Association had not and should not 
consider a complaint from a professor who had been dismissed, 
even though the professor is on a long term appointment if, in the 
opinion of the administrative officers and a committee of the pro- 
fessor’s colleagues of the institution he is now serving, he is re- 
garded as incompetent. Although Professor Graves was not pres- 
ent, the question submitted was given careful consideration by the 
Council. The General Secretary reported that it is the policy of 
the Association to consider every complaint on its merits and to 
make a careful inquiry to ascertain all the pertinent facts which 
may include an inquiry into the nature of a hearing previously 
given complainant in order to determine whether that hearing was 
bona fide. It was the consensus of opinion of the members of the 
Council that there should be no departure from the Association’s 
policy as explained by the General Secretary. 

Removal of the United States Naval Academy from Association's 
Censured List. Professor Laprade, Chairman of Committee A, 
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and General Secretary Himstead gave reports on the facts concern- 
ing the United States Naval Academy’s present tenure policy. 
The members of the Council were of the opinion that the facts 
seemed to indicate that the Academy’s present tenure policy was 
such as to justify its removal from the Association’s censured list. 
It was voted! that the Council recommend to the Annual Meeting 
that the United States Naval Academy be removed from the Asso- 
ciation’s censured list. 

Alleged Misrepresentation by the Administration of Yale Univer- 
sity of the Association’s Report of Investigation of Dismissal of Ferome 
Davis. The officers of the Association had previouly been author- 
ized by Committee A to make an investigation of alleged mis- 
representations by the Yale University administration of the 
nature and contents of the Association’s report regarding its in- 
vestigation of the dismissal of Jerome Davis from the faculty of the 
Divinity School of Yale University. The officers reported that 
while there was evidence that certain newspapers did misrepresent 
this report of the Association and while the official press releases 
given out by Yale University were skillfully arranged, there was, 
in their opinion, no misrepresentation. 


IV. Committee Business 


Plans for Committee Work. \t was voted! that the General 
Secretary be requested to report at the next meeting of the Coun- 
cil his recommendations as to the special committee work which 
should be emphasized during the next two years. 

Committee 9. on Teacher Training. Professor Dinsmore Alter, 
Chairman of Committee Q, gave a brief report of the organization 
of the committee and asked for suggestions for a more descriptive 
title. After some discussion, it was voted! that the Chairman of 
Committee Q, the General Secretary, and the President be em- 
powered to decide on an appropriate title. 

Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties in University and 
College Government. Three items on the agenda of business as 
follows: Departmental organization, faculty representation on 
Boards of Trustees, and faculty representation in administration 


1 Unanimously. 
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were submitted without vote to Committee T on Place and Func- 
tion of Faculties in University and College Government for fur- 
ther study. 


Financial Business 


Special Appropriation for Committee G on Author-Publisher Con- 
tracts. As this special appropriation was requested for work that 
is not to be done until summer, it was voted! not to consider the 
request until the spring Council meeting. 

Election of Treasurer. 1t was voted' that Professor Florence P. 
Lewis, the present Treasurer, be elected Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion for 1938 to serve without salary. 


Treasurer's Report. The Treasurer’s report was presented and 
explained by Professor Lewis and was approved! by the Council. 

Budget for 1938. Professor Lewis explained the 1938 budget, 
and it was approved. 

In discussing budgetary matters, General Secretary Himstead 
suggested for Council consideration at the spring meeting two pos- 
sibilities of reducing the cost of publishing the Bu/letin and of im- 
proving the Budletin’s quality: 


1. The publication of only five issues each year on a bi- 
monthly basis, beginning with the October number. 

2. Reducing the number of issues each year from eight to 
seven. 


Further Proposed Changes in Form of Budget. A proposal of 
some further changes in the form of the budget, including a pro- 
vision for a contingent fund was discussed. It was voted! to refer 
the questions involved to the General Secretary and Treasurer 
with power. 

Audit of Books. It was voted! to instruct the General Secretary 
to have the books audited annually without further specific 
authorization each year. 

Council Travel Expenses. A proposal to consider the general 
question of a more adequate financial provision for Council mem- 


Unanimously. 
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bers from the West Coast to attend meetings was considered, but 
no action was taken. 


Balance of Committee Y Fund. General Secretary Himstead 
asked for opinions regarding the disposition of the unexpended bal- 
ance of the grant to Committee Y on Effect of Depression and 
Recovery in Higher Education by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. It was voted! to return the bal- 
ance to the Foundation. 


E. Himsreap, General Secretary 


1 Unanimously. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Professors 
is open to a// college and university teachers from the faculties of eli- 
gible institutions, including graduate students, graduate assistants,and 
instructors. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited list of the regional accrediting agencies subject to modi- 
fication by action of the Association. Election to membership is 
by the Committee on Admissions following nomination by three 
present members of the Association who need not be on the faculty 
of the same institution as the nominee. Election can not take 
place until thirty days after the nomination is published in the 
Bulletin. Nomination forms may be procured from chapter 
officers or by writing to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The classes and conditions of membership in this Association as 
provided by the present Constitution, By-Laws, and regulations 
are as follows: 


(a) Active. To become an Active member, it is necessary to 
hold, and to have held for two years, a position of teaching or 
research with the rank of instructor or higher in an eligible institu- 
tion. At the discretion of the Committee on Admissions service 
in foreign institutions may be counted toward the two-year require- 
ment. Dues are $4.00 per year, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

(b) unior. Junior membership is open to two classes: per- 
sons who are, or within the past Eve years have been, graduate 
students in eligible institutions, or persons now teaching in eligible 
institutions who are qualified for nomination as Active members ex- 
cept in length of service. Dues are $3.00 per year, including sub- 
scription to the Bulletin. 

(c) Associate. Associate members include members who, ceas- 
ing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership, are transferred 
to the Associate list with the approval of the Council. Dues are 
$3.00 per year, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

(d) Emeritus. Any Active member retiring for age from a posi- 
tion in teaching or research may be transferred, at his own request 
and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus membership, 
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which allows exemption from dues, with receipt, if desired, of the 
Bulletin at $1.00 per year. 

(e) Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the 
Council to receive applications from Active and Associate members 
for Life membership, the amount to be determined in each case on 
an actuarial basis. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 154 nominations for Active Membership and 30 
nominations for Junior Membership are printed as provided by 
the Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, 
objections to any nominee may be ‘addressed to the General 
Secretary, who will in turn transmit them for the consideration 
of the Committee on Admissions if received within thirty days 
after this publication. The Council of the Association has ruled 
that the primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring 
to the attention of the committee any question concerning the 
technical eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in 
the Constitution. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Professors Ella Lonn, 
Goucher College, Chairman; H. L. Crosby, University of Penn- 
sylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette College; A. Richards, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; W. O. Sypherd, University of Delaware; 
and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


University of Alabama, Carlyle G. Breckenridge, J. Gordon Carlson, John 
C. Dawson, William J. Miller, John B. Rippere, Richard Schmitz, Melvin 
Valk; Augustana College and Theological Seminary, William F. Baehr, 
E. A. Beyer, Henriette I. Clark, C. L. Esbjorn, F. M. Fryxell, Martin Hol- 
comb, Mildred Hult, Maurits Kesnar, Linus W. Kling, Brynolf Lundolm, 
A. V. Swedberg, Margaret J. Sweet, Henry Veld; Berea College, Donald W. 
Pugsley, Forrest Stewart; Bethany College (West Virginia), Margaret Sparks; 
Boston University, Richard P. Doherty; University of California (Berkeley), 
Joseph E. Fontenrose; Catholic University of America, Ferdinana B. Gruen, 
John J. Meng; Centenary College of Louisiana, Bryant Davidson; Central 
Y. M. C. A. College, Warren Wright; University of Chicago, Nabia Abbott, 
Samuel K. Allison, Robert G. Bloch, William Bloom, Marion Clark, Carey 
Croneis, Frances E. Gillespie, Earl S. Johnson, C. Phillip Miller, Robert S. 
Mulliken, William C. Reavis, Rudolf Schindler, Napier Wilt; City College, 
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Clarke Williams; Cornell University, Oskar D. von Engeln; Drake Uni- 
versity, Helen Burgess, Ruth Emmert; Emory University, Evangeline Papa- 
george; Findlay College, Robert A. Honn; Hunter College, Rudolf K. Michels; 
University of Idaho, Vada H. Allen, Berenice Barnard; Illinois College, Elea- 
nor O. Miller; Iowa State College, Paulena Nickell; University of Kentucky, 
Fordyce Ely, Robert G. Lunde, William H. Pittman, Hobart Ryland, Maurice 
F. Seay; Linfield College, Harold C. Elkinton; Michigan State College, 
Egerton L. Ballachey, Charles W. Miller, Sidney H. Newman; Middlebury 
College, Perley C. Perkins; University of Minnesota, Alfred W. Adson, 
Curtis Avery, A. L. Burt, Loyst C. Caverley, Lillian Cohen, Albert M. Fulton, 
Alexander A. Granovsky, Richard Graves, Edward M. Kane, Howard C. H. 
Kernkamp, May S. Kissock, Walter M. Lauer, Paul R. McMiller, Earl A. 
Nelson, Norville C. Pervier, Horace E. Read, Clare L. Rotzel, David M. Robb, 
F. Joseph Schneider, Alice L. Shea, Harold H. Shepard, Raymond Sletto, 
Helen M. Starr, H. Burr Steinbach, Faith Thompson, Harold F. Wahlquist, 
Wendell White; Missouri State Teachers College (Southeast), Josephine 
Bauer, John H. Gehrs; Occidental College, Harry A. Kirkpatrick; Ohio 
University, George W. Clark, Curtis Janssen, Harold R. Jolliffe, Mary E. 
Kahler, Paul Kendall, Allen Kresge, Helen Maaser, Mariam Morse, Carl 
T. Nessley, Thorwald Olson, Arthur H. Rhoads, Carrie E. Spencer, Doris 
Sponseller, Joseph E. Thackerey, William J. Trautwein, Monroe T. Ver- 
million; University of Oklahoma, Arthur N. Bragg, Katharyn O. Buchanan, 
Fayette Copeland, Charles F. Daily, Wilda P. Griffin, Ellen D. Kelly, Carl 
Ritzman, J. Teague Self, Harry E. Smith, Hurschel V. Thornton; Pennsyl- 
vania State College, James B. Helme, Gerald J. Stout; University of Puerto 
Rico, Charles C. Rogler; Purdue University, John Hicks, Alvin R. Rolfs; 
University of Redlands, Leslie P. Spelman; University of Rochester, W. 
Albert Noyes, Jr.; St. Mary College (Kansas), Dorothy Penn; Shepherd State 
Teachers College, I. O. Ash, Warren B. Horner, W. R. Thacher; Skidmore 
College, Alfrida A. Storm; Syracuse University, Harold M. Hildreth, Ernest 
C. Mossner; Temple University, Irwin Griggs; Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, Thomas R. Hamilton, Sewell H. Hopkins, Charles LaMotte, 
Parks A. Nutter; Thiel College, Marie Reno; University of Toledo, Bess V. 
Cunningham; Trinity College, Edward D. Myers; Tufts College, James A. 
Reynolds; Tulane University, Clara L. Landry; Union University, Harold W. 
Blodgett; United States Naval Academy, Norman H. Ball; State College of 
Washington, Charles L. Barker, Sidney G. Hacker, Maynard Hicks, Leonard 
L. Newman; Wheaton College, Priscilla M. Kramer; Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers College (River Falls), Walter H. Hunt, James I. Malott; University of 
Wisconsin,Henry L. Ewbank; Yale University, Harvey C. Mansfield. 


Junior 


University of Alabama, Charles LeClair, Eunice Jenkins; Bethany College 
(West Virginia), Neil H. Graham; University of Chicago, G. Frederic Kuder; 
University of Cincinnati, Edwin T. Miller; Gettysburg College, H. Rees 
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Mitchell; Iowa State College, Joseph H. North; University of Kentucky, 
Hollis P. Guy; University of Minnesota, Lawrence S. Dreiman, John K- 
Langum, Ella Oerting, Clarence W. Tow; Morehead State Teachers College, 
Thoras D. Young; Ohio University, Mary K. Leonard, Buford L. Pickens, 
Josephine Snook; University of Oklahoma, Marie Banks, Allen Belden, 
Glenn R. Negley, Alice Sowers; Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, Henry J. Welge; University of Texas, Nathaniel Coburn, Joseph C. 
Mathews; University of Toledo, Stanley T. Donner; State College of Wash- 
ington, Howard Mathany, Lyndon U. Pratt, John G. Reid, Ernest Samuels, 
Carl W. Sharsmith; University of Wisconsin, Samuel P. Chew. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of 87 
Active and 36 Junior members as follows: 


Active 


Albion College, Walter A. Terpenning; University of Arizona, Oscar Col- 
caire; Brooklyn College, Nathan Doscher; Brothers College, Ralph R. John- 
son; University of Chicago, Samuel N. Harper, Charles Morris, Gertrude 
Smith; Cornell University, John Courtney; Creighton University, Arthur G. 
Umscheid; University of Delaware, Augustus H. Able, III, Walther Lederer; 
Duke University, William J. Dann; Duquesne University, Michael V. Ference; 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lyman H. Butterfield; George Washington 
University, Charles Naeser; Hunter College, Hobart Bushey, Elizabeth M. 
Lynskey, Adelaide D. Simpson; University of Idaho, Louis C. Cady, Marion 
Featherstone, Glenn Jacoby, H. Walter Steffens; Illinois State Normal 
University, Ralph W. Fogler, Harold E. Frye, Dorothy Hinman, Alma 
Wingeier; Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Ted R. Ragsdale; 
Kent State University, Merle Wagoner; University of Kentucky, Frank Mur- 
ray; Kenyon College, Bayes M. Norton; Linfield College, James A. Macnab; 
University of Louisville, Paul G. Roofe; Michigan State College, Kathleen S. 
Dietrich, Laura Heminger, Evelyn H. Scholl, Eva Vaughn; University of 
Michigan, Edgar H. Gault; University of Mississippi, Evelyn L. Way; 
University of Nebraska, Charles B. Nutting; New Mexico State Teachers 
College, Leon M. Bower; New Mexico Normal University, Edward Eyring, 
George Hinkle; New York University, Louis R. Sprigg; Northern Normal 
and Industrial School, C. Gilmore Warner; Ohio State University, Harold A. 
Edgerton, Ralph Fanning, Esther A. Gilman, Jerome B. Green, Norval N. 
Luxon, Arthur T. Martin, James E. Pollard, Francis P. Robinson, Charles 
C. Stillman, Charles R. Sutton; Oregon State College, F. M. Bolin; Reed 
College, James T. Hamilton; St. Louis University, Herbert H. Coulson; 
Skidmore College, Robert Davidson; Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, William McD. Potts; Thiel College, Frederick W. Kohler; Tulane 
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University, Mildred G. Christian, Adéle Drouet, Dagmar R. Le Breton, 
Stuart G. Noble, Alton Ochsner; University of Utah, Lila E. Brimhall, Alice 
O. Bronson, Lila M. Canavan, Elizabeth R. Cary, Stephen D. Durrant, 
Charles W. Fornoff, Jacob Geerlings, Walter A. Kerr, Eden C. Lorentzen, 
William W. Newby, Gail Plummer, Marion Redd, Hyrum Schneider, Dil- 
worth W. Walker, Mary J. Webster; Virginia Military Institute, Murray F. 
Edwards; Washington University, Edgar Anderson; Wayne University, 
Max Coral; Wheaton College, Katherine Burton, Maud A. Marshall, Eliza- 
beth K. Nottingham; University of Wyoming, Everett E. Lowry. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


American University, Donald C. Weeks; Augustana College, Victor R. 
Pearson; Battle Creek College, Paul I. Miller; Baylor University, Edmund 
Kinzinger; Brooklyn College, Leo Gershoy, Charles F. McDermott; Catholic 
University of America, William J. Roach; Colgate University, William C. 
Kessler, Karl F. Konig; University of Colorado, Paul V. Thompson; Earlham 
College, George A. Scherer; Elmhurst College, Herman J. Sander; Emory 
University, John H. Venable; Eureka College, W. Lou Tandy; Harvard Uni- 
versity, H. M. MacNeille; Illinois State Normal University (Southern), 
Robert D. Bowden; Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), Joseph 
W. Nagge; University of Kansas, Hermina Zipple; Kenyon College, 
Edward S. Robinson; Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), H. 
R. Butts, Jr.; University of Nebraska, Marie C. Mengers, Harold E. 
Wise; College of New Rochelle, James K. Neill; Woman’s College of 
North Carolina, Marc Friedlaender, C. C. Jernigan; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Bertram Morris; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
0. C. Dermer; Pennsylvania State College, Howard E. Yarnall; Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, J. W. Querry, Santa Barbara State College, J. F. 
Halterman; Smith College, Herbert H. Vreeland, Jr.; Vassar College, Cather- 
ine S. Flynn; State College of Washington, Elizabeth N. Todhunter; Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Maria L. Molinary; Yale University, Arthur Mizener. 


Junior 


University of Alabama, Wilson L. Heflin; University of Arizona, Gerhard 
Mundinger; University of Arkansas, Robert A. Caldwell; Baylor University, 
James A. Carlson; Boston University, Paul L. Salsgiver; Dakota Wesleyan 
University, Carl L. Barlow, Joseph A. Hofrichter, III, Hervey D. Hotch- 
kiss, Donald Mackenzie, Virginia R. Purinton; University of Delaware, 
Walter C. Wilson; Duquesne University, Martin B. Fallon, Francis 
Kleyle; Grinnell College, John W. Pooley; University of Idaho, James A. 
Cooley, Louise Stedman; Iowa State College, Holly C. Fryer, George J. Stig- 
ler; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lea L. Seale; University of Oklahoma, 
Oliver E. Benson, Arthur Hemmendinger, Charles A. Whitmer; Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, Titus Evans, Hoke Higdon; Thiel College, 
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Joseph A. Mastronie; Tulane University, Thornton W. Zeigler; University 
of Utah, Leo G. Provost, Beulah Smertz; Wheaton College, Paul W. Sprague; 
Not in University Connection, Edward N. Barnhart (Ph.D., California), 
Cleveland, Ohio; Oscar A. Bouise (A.M., Michigan), New Orleans, La.; Charles 
J. Kelley (Ph.C., Creighton University), New Orleans, La.; Felipe B. Ollada 
(M.B.A., Northwestern University), Manila, P. I.; Peter Paytash (M.S., 
Louisiana State), New Orleans, La.; Raoul M. Pérez (M.A., Howard), New 
Orleans, La.; Herman A. Washington (M.A., Denver), New Orleans, La. 
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